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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
EDUCATION BILL. 


No one would have blamed Mr. Gladstone 
for the surprise which he had in store for the 
House of Commons on Thursday afternoon if, 
as the result, he had succeeded in extricating 
the Government and the Liberal party from the 
difficulties in which the Education Bill has 
placed both. Had he, by one of those master- 
strokes of genius, or courage, with which we 
have come to associate his name, re-united his 
divided followers, it would have been a small 
matter that he was, in fact, presenting what 
was substantially a new measure to the House. 
But, apparently, either his genius or his 
courage deserted the Prime Minister on this 
occasion, and, when he had sat down, it was 
felt that he had increased, instead of putting an 
end to, the entanglements which have beset the 
entire question. 

Lot its position was by no means unfavour- 
able for a different mode of treatment; for, 
while the Government amendments, of which 


notice had been given before the recess, had 


been objected to as insufficient, they were nega- 
tively objectionable only, and it would have 
been possible to have grafted on to them 
others, which would have supplied what was 
felt to be lacking. That which Mr. Forster had 
commenced Mr. Gladstone might have com- 
pleted—completed in the light of the fact that 
his colleague’s handiwork had been admitted to 
be good so far as it went, but that it wes the 
unanimous opinion of the Liberal party that 
it did not reach the point at which the support- 
ers of the Bill should seduously aim. 

Instead, however, of moving on the rails on 


which the Government had engaged to travel, | 


the Premier suddenly ran the train—not into a 
siding, as Dr. Playfair has suggested—but on 
to another line of rails, leading right away from 
the point of destination, and on which progress 
in the right direction is absolutely impossible. 

The main objections, of a religious kind, 
taken to the Bill were, first, that it would allow 
of religious teaching of any kind, and, next, that 
it would involve, and almost necessitate, local 
strife, to determine the exact character of the 
religious teaching to be given. The demand 
which was pressed upon the Government was, 
that Parliament should be the arbiter of the 
strife; or rather that it should avert the 
strife, by deciding for the nation as a whole 


| what it had been proposed to relegate to local 


boards. That necessity was, to a certain extent, 
recognised by Mr. Gladstone's announcement 
of the acceptance of Mr. Cowper-Temple’s 
amendment prohibiting catechisms and other 
distinctive formularies. That is, a par- 
ticular manifestation of denominationalism 
was to be forbidden, to wit, catechisms and 
formularies. But, minus catechisms, denomina- 
tionalism was to have free scope. Oatechism- 
dogmas might be taught, though the catechisms 
themselves were banished. Anything and every- 
thing which could be considered religious, 
might find a place in the schools of the new and 
national type ; the only limit imposed on boards 
and teachers being that involved in the time- 
table conscience clause. Still, even this pal- 
bably inadequate concession was capable of 
extension, and, even if the Government had not 


\| boldness enough to propose that religious 
‘\ teaching should be excluded from the ordinary 


‘routine of the school, there was more than one 
proposition which would have been intelligible 
and consistent, if not wholly satisfactory. They, 
however, appear to have been less anxious 
about the substance of the concession intended 
to abate religious discord than about the area 
within which the concession was to operate, and 
hence the blunder—the fatal blunder, as we 
deem it—which they have now committed. 

Great as has been the disagreement which 
has existed in regard to almost every point in 
the discussion, there has been a general assent 
to the proposition that the existing denomina- 
tional schools should be regarded as possersing 
vested rights which are deserving of respect, 
and which should be equitably considered, in 
passing a Bill for the construction of a national 
system. Right feeling suggested this; while 
it was also believed that, ultimately, the old 
schools would be absorbed into the new system, 
and so we should ultimately possess a consis- 
tent and homogeneous educational system. All 
such expectations, however, are doomed to dis- 
appointment, if the latest proposal of the 
Government in regard to voluntary schools 
should be adopted. They are now to be taken 
out of the operation of the Bill, and, instead of 
any tie existing between them and the Local 
Boards, they are to be related to the Privy 
Council, as all the existing schools have been ; 
and, not only so, but the establishment of these 
schools is to be fostered, by an addition of fifty 
per cent. to the amount of the grant which such 
schools have hitherto received from the Ex- 
cheguer. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the gravity. of 
this change, and we can scarcely suppose that 
those who have proposed it are conscious of the 
bearing which it will have on the future of the 
education question. Asa matter of principle, 
nothing could be more objectionable than the 
revivifying of an old system just at the time 
when the defects of that system have necessi- 
tated the origination of an altogether new one. 
As a matter of fact, it involves the perpetuation 
of waste, of insufficiency, and of incompetence. 
It does more; for it will tend to the disparage- 
ment and discouragement of that which it was 
hoped would be the more efficacious, as well as 
the more popular plan. The area of ecclesias- 
tical contention may be narrowed, but some- 
thing else will be arrowed also, and that is the 
area within which the forces of the nation will 
be brought to bear upon the work of popular 
education. Mr. Hardy avows that de wishes to 


see N. between the denominational schools 
created by voluntaryism, but sustained mainly 
by Privy Council grants, and the schoole— 
whether secular or religious—created by achool 
boards, and sustained by local rates. He, there- 
fore, is satisfied with this latest Government 
proposal ; but had Mr. Forster embodied it in 
the original scheme, it would have been received 
with a shout of ridicule by all intelligent politi- 
cians. 

This, however, is the complexion to which we 
have come, and—most wonderful fact!—come 
as a result of the protest of the Liberal 
against any extension of denominational educa- - 
tion! The Government will not forbid all reli- 
gious teaching. They also profess to believe 
that it is impossible, or useless, to insist that 
teaching in elementary schools shall be unde- 
nominational and unsectarian. Therefore, they 
throw the reins on the neck of denomina- 
tionalism. They give a bonus of fifty per cent. 
to sectarianism. They wish to promote the 
formation of school boards; but, at the same 
time, facilitate the establishment of schools 
which will render boards useless, or diminish 
their importance, or prove fatal to their popu- 
larity! This is the solution of the 
difficulty, and this, we are told, is the Govern- 
ment ultimatum—the rejection of which is to 
expose opponents to public censure, as being 
responsible for the defeat of a practicable edaca- 
tion scheme. 


We beg to commend these facts to the special 
attention of those who may think that Mr. 
Richard and his supporters have adopted an 
extreme course, in submilting to the House of 
Commons the resolution now under 
as an amendment to the motion that the House 
should go into Committee on the Bill. Grant 
that that resolution is at present in advance of 
public sentiment—that it is abstract, and theo- 
retical, and one which Parliament cannot be 
expected to adopt. Is it not time that, amid 
the inconsistencies, the compromises, and the 
contradictions with which the Government, as 
well as their critics, are confusing the public 
mind, the friends of voluntaryism and of reli- 
gious equality should raise a trumpet-note of no 
uncertain sound, and unfurl a standard beneath 
which earnest and consistent men may confi- 
dently rally? Whatever may be the fate of 
that resolution—however few may be the votes 
which it may obtsin—much will have been 
gained by the debate to which it has given rise, 
and which is proceeding as we write. In tone, 
in breadth, and in direction, it has already 
repaid the mover and his allies, and Mr. Richard 
has, at least, the satisfaction of knowing that 
the lucidity, the impressiveness, and the cou- 
rage with which he has presented the case of 
consistent voluntaries to a crowded House of 
Commons have raised both him and the cause 
for which he pleaded to a far higher platform 
than they had previously occupied. The seed 
which has been sown will germinate, and pre- 
sently will bring forth fruit. 


It would be profitless at the present time to 
speculate on the probable issue of the contro- 
versy now pending. One of two things may 
possibly happen. The Bill may, practically, 
be defeated, from the sheer inability of the 
Government to overcome, in sufficient time, the 
obstacles which will be presented by the re- 
sistance of a large section of their 


Or they may, with the help of their opponents, 
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override the resistance of their friende, and 
carry their Bill as it now stands. In this last 
case, the struggle will not end with the passing 
of their measure, which will then be remitted 
to the country ; where it will have to be carried 
into operation by $hose who will be dissatisfied 
with its provisions, and will keenly resent the 


process by which i has been 80 tran ormed 48 
to kindle their anger, instead of ensuring thei : 
hearty support. Much asa year’s delay ma 


be deprecated by some of the friends of educa- 
tion, it may be that even that might involre a 
saving of time, and make all the difference 
between a success and a fiasco, in the attempt to 
settle this great question. 


- ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Wuartsver may be the ultimate decision of the 
House of Commons upon the religious clauses of the 
Education Bill, it is eminently satisfactory to find 
that the Nonoonformists are united in opposition to 
the Government plan. If the Bill was of an unsatis- 
factory character before, it is of a more unsatisfactory 
@haracter now. So far as its provisions touch the 
question of religious equality, it has been most de- 
cisively dealt with in the resolutions of the Executive 
Committee of the Liberation Society, which will be 
found in our advertising columns. The Committee 
has, in remarkably suitable language, hit those blots 
in the amended Bill which must attract the notice 
and excite the opposition of all Nonconformiste. 
The ground that it has taken is the only ground 
upon which we can ultimately rest, and it is none 
the worse for being the only logically consistent 
ground that can be taken. 

The ptactical result of the adoption of the 
principles laid down by the Liberation Society 
would be that the State should teach what is 
secular and the churches or religious persons what 
is religious. We find that all through the country 
this principle is heing clear y and definitely affirmed. 
The Baptist Union was the first religious body to 
give expression to it, which it did at its last autumnal 
meeting. The Committee of that Union have 
sines ‘affirmed the same principle. The Com- 
mittee of the Oongregational Union, of the 
Surrey Congregational Union, of the Dissent- 
ing Deputies, and of various local Nonocon- 
formist bodies, have stated, in the clearest language, 
their opposition to the denominational system. If 
the denominational spirit might have been expected 
to show itself in any Nonconformist body, it would 
have been amongst the Wesleyans. Here, however, 
the pronunciation against the Bill now before the 
House of Commons is as clear as it is elsewhere. 
The form of petition upon this subject which the sub- 
committees of education and exigency have sent forth, 
is as clear as it can be. The petition says, amongst 
other matters, that in schools under the sole manage- 
ment of school boards no denominational formularies 
ought to be permitted to be used, nor any person 
other than the school teacher to give any religious 

ruction, and that in all denominational schools 

@ use of denominational formularies should be for- : 
bidden. Since, then the Education Committee of 
this body has adopted resolutions against the amended _| 
Bill. In fact, in none of our Nonconformist bodies, 
usually called Seotarian,“ can there be found one 
note of approval of Seostarian or denominational 
education. The only bodies which clamour 
fof this are the two sects styled “‘ Oatholio,” the 
Betablished and the Roman. As we have said 
before, and must say again, it is not we who are the 
sectarians. As it has been all through English his- 
tory so it is now—the advocates of the Established 
religion are the people who principally want their 


ey are the only people who believe that 
sir religion were not supplemented by the State, 
it ‘would inevitably die out. 

A curious, but yet natural, sentiment on Chris- 
tian Union found expression at a meeting held on 
Monday evening, under the presidency of Lord Eliot, 
who etated that the object of the gathering was 
% Obristian Unity, and Christian reunion in the 
one Catholic Church.” We find, however, on 
reading the proceedings of this meeting, that the 
unity has only to do with certain Episcopalian 
churches. All the Protestant Nonconformists— 
whether in England or eleewhere—are deliberately 
left. out in the cold. The meeting recorded its oon 
viction of the paramount importance of the reunion 
of Hagt and West round the Primacy universally 
recognised by both alike,” and two who spoke in 
favour of such a record said that the only hope of 
union was on the basis of Catholicism. References 
were naturally made to Peter and the Pope, and 
Dr, Lisle ald that as to infallibility, that would be 


special K * to be maintained at the public. 


settled by the Council. Phe Rev. Mr. Lowder pro- 
claimed that Protestantism had now no real religious 
influence in this country, and so on, and so on. 
Mr. Body, Dr. Lee, and Dr. Littledale, and other 
Ritualistic but Hetablished Church clergymen, sup- 
How true, therefore, it is 


bee Ghurch is the real bulwark of 
England 


, rs eppeared in Monday's Times on the 
Church of England and the Gicumenical Council. The 
first was from the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
inquiring of the Archbishop of Canterbury whether 
the Established Church should not place on record 
some protest in reference to the Oouncil. The 
second was from the Archbishop in reply, who ex- 
pressed his opinion that it was not desirable that the 
Church should issue any manifesto against Papal 
Infallibility. The Archbishop is quite right. What 
would be the use of any such declaration? The 
doctrine of the English Church is already known. 
It is, that not the Pope, but the State, possesses in fal- 
libility. Hence, any decision the State may come to 
with respect to the doctrine of the Church is at 
once acquiesced in by all the members—high or low 
—of the Ohurch. They may write and preach 
against a possible decision before it is given, but 
only let it be given, and the acquiescence is as per- 
fect as it is complete. What was wrong yesterday 
is, then, right to-day. Even Papal infallibility does 
not work greater changes than a decision of the 
Privy Council Committee. Protest against Rome f 
Why should the Ohurch do such a thing-when it 
has a hydra-headed Pope at home? 

But a worm will turn, and so, it seems, the Evan- 
gelicals are capable of some feeling of dissatisfaction, 
if not of resentment, at the present ecclesiastical 
situation. We gather this from the proceedings of 
the Evangelical Church Conference held at Ipswich 
on Thursday and Friday of last week. After some 
ordinary topics had been discussed, the Rev. Joseph 
Bardsley—our old friend of the Bicentenary and 
Ohurch · rate periods—introduced the subject of the 
union of Church and State, and in a speech of some 
duration enlarged, of course, upon the advantages of 
State Church connection and the disadvantages of 
Nonconformity, which the Rector of Stepney could 
certainly speak about, especially as he remarked upon 
the fact that Nonconformists did not support their 
ministers as they ought.” Finally, Mr. Bardsley 
said that the Church was undoubtedly doomed if they 
doomed it, but he besought the people to remedy 
abuses, and, above all, to turn out the abominable 
system of Ritualism.” Mr. Ryle, also, enlarged on 
the blessings of a State Church in the abstract, and 
on the abuses of the present State Church in the con- 
brete. We read the talk, but we wait in vain for 
action. 

Some years since the question of an Episcopalian 
bishop for Madagascar was mooted, but it ultimately 
dropped. It has now been revived in 80 practical a 
form, that, as has been stated in this journal, the 
directors of the London Missionary Society and the 
Oongregational Union have felt compelled to protest 

it. This protest was forwarded to the Pro- 
pagation (High Church) Society, and the Church 
Missionary (Evangelical) Society. The former ex- 
pressed regret that the proposal should be distaste- 
ful, but announced that the arrangements made must 
proceed. The latter entered into the whole question, 
and inan admirable letter expressed ite disapproval 
of the proposed interference with the action of the 
London Missionary Society. We are glad to find 
so much at least of unsectarian spirit in the Evan- 
gelioal party. 


THE PROPERTY HELD BY RELIGIOUS 
ORDERS. 


Mr. Cuddon, who has been a conveyancer for up- 
wards of twenty years, was examined on Friday 
before the Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into the state of the law with respect to the property 
i held by conventual and monastic institutions. He 

8 he ted the various religious 
orders of men in this country. Asa general rule, 
property held by religious communities of men was 

erived from the different members of the community, 
and was thrown together as common property. 
Securities for 4 were held by two or three 
private individ as absolute owners. Persons 
entering religious orders did not often bring much 
money with them, and it wasa popular mistake to 
suppose that a man entering a religious community 
injured his family. It was an invariable rule that 
before a man became professed he must give up all 
his property, though he might dispose of it as he 
chose. It was impossible to hold the property of a 
religious order of men in trust, because it would be 
illegal. There were in the country ten colleges con- 
| ducted, by permission of the legal owners, by ecclesi- 
astics supposed to belong to religious orders—of 

: 
course he must say “ sup on account of the 
ere were 2,032 acres of 


in 


all the orders together was 10,360/, 


per annum, and no more. That did not include the 
money they received as pensions from students. 
The money they received was expended in the 
exercise of the offices of their religion, both in this 
country and the colonies, They felt it as a deep in- 
sult that the various seetions in the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Act treated them asif they were returned 


convicts and ¢rimin They considered that they 
reated in Moslem in a diferent manner to any 

Sher ortion of the community, and demanded that 
they should have liberty in the disposition of their 
| in any manner they chose. They found 
t testants could leave money to their 


coll and they could not understand why they 
— not have the same liberty. In — 4 to a 

uestion put by Mr. Newdegate, the witness de- 

ined to say whether Stonyhurst was one of the 
colleges he had spoken of, though he should say that 
Oscott was not, because everybody knew it was not. 
He certainly would not say what property belonged 
to any of the colleges. | 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC WILL CASE. 


In the Probate Court on bey = | judgment was 
given in the will case of Goss v. Hill, which has ex- 
cited a great deal of interest ges. Beg members of 
the Roman Catholic community. question was 
the validity of the will of the late Samuel Holland 
Moreton, a Roman Catholic attorney and bill-dis- 
counter in Liverpool, who left his pro „of the 
value of 15,0007. to the Right Rev. Dr. „the 
bishop of that denomination in the town. Mr. More- 
ton, when he rose in the world, married a wife. 
After some years had elapsed, he made an arrange- 
ment which appears eccentric. He sent his wife to 
live on a farm which he had purchased in Cheshire, 
while Liverpool continued to be the place.of his 
abode. Every Saturday he paid his wife a visit, he 
generally spent the Sunday with her, and then re- 
turned to his solitary home. Not only was Mr. 
Moreton a devout Roman Catholic, but he was also 
liberal in his benefactions to Roman Catholic 
charities. He had frequently intimated his intention 
of bequeathing his entire fortune to the Church of 
which he was a member. More than once he gave 
directions to have the necessary legal documents 
framed, but he always neglected to execute them. 
On the 22nd of March, 1869, he was seized with a 
severe attack of bronchitis. A doctor and a priest 
were summoned to attend him. The doctor found 
him in a state of unconsciousness, and on the point 
of death, owing to asphyxia from bronchitis. The 

riest, however, seems to have been more fortunate. 

o stated that the deceased was then able to converse 
with him intelligently, and to give directions for the 
disposition of his property. He desired to leave it 
absolutely to Dr. Goss. The — was the ‘Rev. - 
Canon , of St. Edward’s . and vicar to 
Dr. Goss. It was understood that Mr. dame had 
never been personally intimate with either of thease | 
reverend gentlemen. The Rev. Oanon Fisher told 
the court that, when requested to draw the will of 
the deceased, he recommended that a solicitor should 
be employed. But Mr. Moreton declined, describing 
the solicitors of Liverpool as the“ scrapings of hell. 
Canon Fisher, therefore, consented to draw the will 
himeelf, which was in legal form. When it was 
produced to be signed the testator was senseless, ac- 
cording to the doctor. A maid-servant, who was one 
of the witnesses to the will, that when he 
was informed all was ready, he signified his approba- 
tion by giving three groans. Mr. Moreton did si 
the will, but with assistance. With these facts be- 
fore him, Lord Penzance had to determine whether 
or not such a will was valid. That it was technically 
sound, admitted of no dispute. No attempt was 
made to show that the attestation clause, which in 
nine cases out of ten, is the stumbling-block of 
amateur will-makers, had been i y worded ; 
neither had any wag a made by either of the wit- 
nesses. If Canon Fisher had only been successful in 
getting Mr. Moreton to write his name unassisted, 

he Roman Catholic Bishop of Liverpool might at 
this moment have su to the estate of the good 
Oatholic who thought it no harm that his wife should 
be left penniless, and who is said to have intended 
to leave her dependent on the bounty of a stranger. 
His wife, indeed, disputed the justice of what had 
been done. She argued, not very logically indeed, 
yet not unnaturally, that as her husband could not 
recognise her, he was incapable of knowing what he 
did when a priest held his hand while he traced his 
name. To wg the wife, an annuity of 2002. was 
granted to her, and she was allowed to continue in 
possession of the farm in which she lived. These 
considerations, however, did not affect the validity of 
this curious testament. The liberality of the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Liverpool could not atone for the 
informality implied in the testator being physically 
incapable of writing, as well as mentally unconscious, 
at the time when he is said to have signed his name. 
Lord Penzance pronounced the will to be legally 
worthless. 


THE COUNCIL AT ROME. 


A telegram from Rome, dated June 15th, says :— 
The discussion on the Pope's personal infallibility 
commenced to-day. The Ultramontane party it is 
said, intend to renew the scene of the 3rd of June, 
should the discussion last too long. Thirty of the 
Fathers who have delayed their departure in order 
to support the —— of infallibility, state that they 
shall leave immediately after the Feast of St. Peter, 
believing that the discussion will then be finished.” 

The Standard of yesterday has an interesting and 
informing article, from w we extract the fol- 
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enable us to add considerably to what we stated last 
week concerning the course pursued by the nflnority 
ia the Council after the closing of the general de- 
bate on Papal Infallibility by a species of acclama- 
tion. The members of the Opposition did not know 
when the Postulatum would be acted upon, could 
not possibly imagine that it would be acted upon 
whilst still fifty or sixty Fathers desired to speak, 
and could scarcely conceive that it would be upon 
at all in a matter of such gravity. They were mis- 
taken, however, as the event proved. It appears 
that several of the Opposition prelates were so in- 
cignant at * must still grog AAT a 
an outrage, that they proposed withdraw alto- 
gether from the po Mt of the Council, and ac- 
vance their opinions only when, in public session, 
they could registrar a simple, tut effective, non 


placet. This proposal, though warmly advocated by 


several distinguished ‘bishops, did not obtain suff. 


cient numerical support to be carried. We cannot 
regret its failure. To withdraw from the Council 
altogether, protesting at the same time against its 
cecumenicity, would be an intelligible and, under 
the circumstances, as it seems to ws, a per- 
fectly justifiable course. Short of this, abstention 
would be silly and short-sighted. Such, at least, was 
the view that ultimatcly prevailed at the meeting 
held at Cardinal Rauscher’s on the 4th; the Opposi- 
tion confining itself to a spirited wer against the 
outrageous violation of its rights. Some of the 
Fathers present refused to sign, not, as the Tablet 
seems to suppose, because they disapproved of the 
proceeding altogether, but because the protest was 
not worded strongly enough, and because, moreover, 


they considered that a mere protest did not suffici- | i 


ently meet the wrongs of the case. Even as it was, 
it was signed, not, as that journal imagines, b 
seventy Fathers, but by eighty-one. It is exceed- 
ingly brief, but exceedingly pregnant :— 


“ It follows from the very nature of the Council (so 
it runs), that the power of appending to a vote the 
rincipal reasons upon which it is based is not a privi- 
lege reserved to a certain number of Fathers, but is the 
common right of all; and it is the more necessary that 
this right should be maintained upon the present occa- 
sion because the subject under consideration is of the 
gravest character. Of all questions, the most serious 
must be a definition which proposes to Christian people 
a certain doctrine as a revelation from God. nse- 
quently those who control the majority of suffrages 
cannot pat an end to the discussion without infringing 
the rights of those Fathers who desire to express their 
opinions. As that was done yesterday, we beg to 
notify the same to you, very reverend and eminent 
Presidents, in order that our protest concerning the 


right of Fathers to explain the reason of their votes may 
be attested and recorded. 


On the 6th the Premium of the entire Constitutio de 
Ecclesia Christi—under which, our readers will recol- 
lect, the Schema de Romano Pontifice is being consi- 
dered—was brought forward for discussion, and was 
dispatched that very morning. Some half-dozen 
Fathers spoke, but opposition there was none. It 
would have been easy to have raised a debate which 
would have lasted several sittings, and occupied 
many congregations; but the fact that no genuine 
objections could be taken secured conscientious 
silence. The same phenomenon was witnessed on 
the following day, the 7th, when both the first and 
second chapters of the Schema were adopted, after 
only seven very short discourses. The chapters in 
question concern only the Primacy of the Pope; and 
as there is no difference of opinion in the Council on 
this head, once more there was no attempt at opposi- 
tion or at frittering away time. 

“The third chapter of the Schema now under dis- 
cussion, though not directly or perhaps even quite 
indirectly involving the affirmation of Papal Infalli- 
bility, is intended by its framers to be a connecting 
link between the fourth, which does explicitly affirm 
the dogma, and the first two, which only expound 
the nature of the Pope’s primacy. Thirty Fathers 
inscribed their names to speak of it. The debate 
was opened on the 9th, in the sixty-seventh General 
Oongregation, by the Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna, 
and he was followed by the Archbishop of Malines. 
Four other prelates spoke on the same occasion. Dis- 
cussion was resumed on the following day. Six 
discourses were then delivered, one of them being by 
the Bishop of Orleans, Again, on the 11th, the 
Council met, and seven speakers were heard. On 
the 14th the debate was exhausted, nearly all of the 
thirty having had their say, and none of them re- 
maining silent save by choice. 

On the 16th—a date that will, in all probability, 
be — remembered in the annals of the Roman 
Catholic Church—the fourth chapter of the Schema 
de Romano Font ice was taken in hand, and the 
formal discussion of the precise dogma of Papal In- 
fallibility commenced. It was the last day of the 
24th year of the Pontificate of Pius IX. Eighty 
bisho our information runs—have announced 
their intention to speak on it. The question of the 
moment, therefore, is, will the majority once again 
burke discussion ? We were loth to believe that they 
would do so before, yet they did it. We are again 
loth to believe in a repetition of the outrage, since 
surely the patience of the minority would then be 
exbausted, and a tremendous scandal be the result. 
The Pall Mall Gazette of Saturday professed to 
understand from its Roman correspondent that the 
Commission of Faith has hastily ‘ recast the last two 
chapters of the Schema, bringing down infallibility 
from boiling-point to zero, and that the infallibilists 
are very crest-fallen, and say they have been be- 
trayed.’ We de not believe a word of it. The 
statement is opposed to all our information, and in all 
that relates to the Council the Pall Mall Gazette has 
been so utterly untrustworthy that we cannot set the 
tlightest value on its last piece of news. Nothing 


that we know for certain enables us to say with con- 
fidence whether the famous Dogma will or will not 
be proclaimed on the 29th. The Tablet states that 
the chair of St. Peter will be brought into the Aula 
Coneiliaris for the public session, and that from it 
the Pope will proclaim his own infallibility. It adds 
that ‘should this magnificent idea be carried out it is 
difficult to conceive one exceeding it in moral gran- 
deur.’ The one drawback to the ‘morality’ of the 
spectacle is that the chair in question is most cer- 
8 not what it professes to be. Still we ve 
the design. Pius the Ninth affirming his infallible 
descent from Peter, from a chair in which Peter 
never sat, would be no inapt accessory of the 
occasion. 
The paper war concerning Papal Infallibility still 
on in Roman Catholic ranks. The Bishop of 
rleans has published another pamphlet, which we 
ourselves have not yet read; but the following 
extract from it, which we owe to a weekly contem- 


porary, cannot fail to strike our readers as being of 
remarkable gravity :— 


Of a Council so composed, a mere 14 can never 
decide ; and the less, considering that the Pope's per- 
sonal intervention makes itself felt, that so many re- 
strictions are placed on the freedom of the bishops, that 
the question of infallibility has been brought forward in 
a reckless and violent manner by an unprecedented 
exertion of sovereign power—a of d'état, that 
already consciences are distressed and writings are in 
circulation which show the excitement prevailing 2 
vos 


ery r agonised breasts which is re- 
echoed by the whole press. In such a case it is im 
sible to settle things by a stroke of the majority. it 
i ble mischief may be feared. I 
one here; there are a bundred bishops who 


sciences. Our fears are that the cocumenical character 
of the Council would be questioned, aud abundant 
opportunity given to the enemies of religion for assail- 
ing the Holy See and the Council, and, in a word, that 
the Council would bave no authority with the Christian 
world, because that can be no true council which is not 
ree. And in these times of disturbance no greater mis- 
fortune could well be conceived. : 
On the other hand, the Bishop of Digne, who is an 
ardent Infallibilist, writes to his flock that a real 


conspiracy has been organised to subvert the order 
of the Church, and our adve by the violence 
and obstinacy of their efforts, show us the im 


is — i 
am not a 


ance and necessity of the triumph of a truth which is 
thus outraged and despised.’ ishop of Cahors, 
the Bishop of Saint-Brienne, and the Archbishop of 
Paris, are said to have distinctly promised to submit 
to the decision of the Council, and the enthusiasm in 
favour of the dogma among the lower clergy is 
undoubtedly growing. A letter from Rome, written 
by a person of the highest authority, gays: The 
Opposition reckon with certainty on 150 Non-placets. 
I doubt it.’ This only confirms the view we ven- 
tured to take last week. 

% Monsignor Strossmayer has written to contradict, 
in the plainest terms, the assertion of a contempo 
that, if necessary for the union of the Sou 


Slavonians, he would not hesitate in advocating the 


passing over of the Catholic minority to the Eastern 
Church.“ 


The Bishop of Gloucester having heard that many 
serious people deem it desirable that the bishops of 
the English Church should place on record some 
protest in reference to the Council at, Rome, aske the 
advice of the Archbishop of Canterbury on the sub- 
ject. In doing so he expresses his own opinion that 
with any doctrine which it is su e Council 
may promulgate, the Reformed Church of England 
can have but little to do. The Archbishop replies :— 


Stonehouse, St. Peter’s, Thanet, June 17. 

My dear Bishop,—In answer to — letter I will, as 
you suggest, repeat publicly what I have already written 
privately to another member of our body. I caunot, as 
at present advised, persuade myself that it is desirable 
for the Episcopate of the English Church to come for- 
ward and issue a wanifesto against Papal infallibility. 
The statements of our Church as eet forth in the articles 
and formularies, respecting the claims of the Church of 
Rome, are so full and explicit that they seem to me to 
[N W ex og —, The =e 

ignified, wise, and sober policy for us — 1 — 
think, is to let Rome take ber own course. The burch 
of England, so far as I know, has not at present been 
addressed on the subject by the Pope or his so-called 
(Ecumenical Council, or, indeed, by any persons what 
soever, and I cannot see any necessity for us to go out 
of our way and put forth a manifesto. I fally expect 
that if the supporters of the claim to infallibility are 
left alone, they will do their own cause infinite 0 
tnd great good to the cause of truth. Iam sure that 
the En nation does not expect any declaration or 


adherence to our old principles both in our practice and 
our teaching, neither do I think that the great body of 
Christians elsewhere is expecting us to move. 

Believe me to be, my dear Bishop, 


Yours very aay We 
| A. C. Cantaur. 
The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


The Rev. Dr. Winslow (formerly of Bath, but 
now of Brighton) has joined the Church of England. 

The Rev. H. Wilson, one of the curates of the 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, of Frome, has been formally 
received into the Church of Rome. 

Tue Marquis or Bute anp tHE Cuuncn oF Rome. 
—Monsignor Capel denies that the Marquis of Bute 
has returned to the Church of England, but as be is 
ee in Spain, he cannot himself deal with the 
report. 

HE IRAIsR CnurncH.—As showing how erroneous 
were the prophecies made by some persons, that the 
disestablishment of the Church in Ireland would 


give a final blow to its evangelistic efforts in the 


lis 
ae be secured by a steadfast 


country, a Dublin Conservative t is 


ig td tat ter d ger 

number of hi can 

in the Irish ; notwithstanding dieestablish: 
The ordination held ott 

of Down, in H Churchi, 


ment and disendowment. 
Sunday by the Bishop 


was tho largest ever held by him d 


pate. 

Tun 8 or = 2 1 l- 
case, W was opened re imore on 
Thursday, was resumed on aud Situaday 
charge against the defendant, Rev. W. J. 
—— heron Fone a= iby | 

es in 
catitlod, ‘A. Ple foc 2 Janette in de Gra. 
E * published in “The Church and the Wort@’ 
a pamphlet entitled, Some Results of the Trac- 

tarian Movement.” Mr. r in concl 
his elaborate argument, sai the whole 
nated in one principle, vis. !—"* the natural body 
of our blessed Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, His 
true, actual, spiritual body—and He has none other 
—is in heaven and not here. And therefore His body 
was communicated to the faithful receiver, not in the 
consecrated elements, but in the rite or ordinance of 
mere ite oe oe as 
appli 0 
would be impossible to arrive at any other conclusion 
than thie, vis., that the doctrines maintained and 
published by Mr. Bennett contravened the laws 
ecolesiastioal of the Church of 12 Dr. 
Tristram followed on the same side. e Dean of 
Arches, on the conclusion of the speeches, said the 
case was of great importance to Mr. Bennett, who 
had not thought to appear, as also to others. 
He wonld care consider the subjects brought 
before him, and give his judgment as soon as he 
could. Judgment reserved accordingly. 

‘Tus Reunion or Onnistanpom.’—The meeting 
held on Monday night at the Architectural Institute 
in Conduit-street, to promote the reunion of Ohris- 


tendom,” was largely attended. Lord Eliot 


and the principal speakers were Lord Kilooursie, Mr. 
Anferose Phillipps de I' Isle (Roman Catholic), 
Rev. O. F. Lowder, the Rev. Mr. Body, the Rev. Mr. 


Nugee, and the Rev. Mr. Oxenham (Roman Oatho- 
lic). The resolutions expressed the conviction of the 
meeting of the ntim ce of the reunion 
of East and West round the Primacy anciently recog- 
nised by both alike, as well as for seourin — 22 


rity as for the dissemination of the 
tian faith,” and declared 


lish 
- primarily with the Churches of the Western 
Patriarchate, and then with the Eastern Churches 
also.“ The advance of the reunion movement dur- 


ing the last twelve — — the critical ciroum- | 
m 


stances of the 


t was also resolved, * call 
at once for increased 


ulness and for 


and rebellion. 
authority in the Oh 
evils, declaring that P 
withoutany “real 
— ma ey yg pposite scale, the large 

n 0 -m 
4 liberal members of his (the Roman Catholic) 


loup, Darboy, 8 
Newman, in favour of 
elements of 
back into a still more hopel 
ever. Headded that, although he could not attem 
to foresee the ultimate decision of the Roman 


in expressing his opinion that the Bom eg fallibi 
ex n 
1 the Hope was a modern invention. 
necon Msmorntan Ooiiece.— Nearly twelve 

months have elapsed since this institution was opened 
ag nag it = that time it et ead yey 

r. e or 8 9 „4 *9 generously , pro- 
pues an ae eee 

urpose of completin 0 

the College, an — Se in furnishin A 1— of 
the tutors. The sum having been since 
raised, Mr. Morley has aleo given the sum named by 
him, and the grounds now present a very ploasing 
appearance. On the 7th inst. the committee met to 
transact the usual business. The revenue of the 
Co for the year was in excess of the expenditure, 
and left a ance in the treasurer's hands of 
631. 5s. 64d. The examination of the students was 
conducted by the Rev. J. Kennedy, M.A., and the 
Rev. J. Spence, D.D., of London (the representative 
of the Congregational Fund Board), whoee report, 
while generally favourable, showed that there had 
been marked improvement in some subjects, to which 
increased attention had by their direction been given. 
There waa also an examination of candidates; the 
tutors (Professor Morris and Professor Roberts), with 
several ministers as assesror3, being the examiners. 
The number of the candidates was eleven, and of 
them eight were received on probation. A — 
number of ministers from various parts of the Princi- 

ity were in attendance duriog the business meet- 

of the committee: and the first public meeting 


in connection with the anniversary took place on 


Tuesday evening at the Glamorgan-street Chapel 


his episco- 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


JuNE 22, 1870. 


The service wes introduced by the Rev. Robert 
Beaufort ; and two sermons were 

the first by the Rev. J. Davies, of Oardiff, and the 
mer the Rev. 8. le 1 rt. On 
ening a service was i 

1 Ohan 4 The Rev. J. Kennedy, of — a 
conducted the first portion of it; after which the Rev. 
Thomas Jones, of Swansea (late of London), 2 
ceeded to address the students. P 


wards a public meeting was held in the Plough 
Chapel, n-street. Thomas Williams, Esq., of 
Goitre, presided, and there was a attendance 


Addresses were delivered, and resolutions moved and 
seconded, by the Rev. S. Evans, R. Jones, Machyn- 
lleth ; E. Jones, Dolgelly; P. Howell and D. Jones, 
B.A., of Merthyr. A vote of thanks was also ac- 
corded to the Rev. T. Jones, of Swansea, for the 
address delivered earlier in the evening at Glamorgan- 
street Chapel. The Rev. R. Hughes, Beaufort, pro- 
posed, and Mr. R. T. Howell (student) seconded, a 
vote of thanks to the chairman and others who had 
taken in the meeting. The proceedings then 
concluded in the usual manner. 


Religions and Denominational Hews, | 


The Rev. H. J. Haas, of the I 
at Walpole, Suffolk, has announced his intention to 
resign hie pastoral charge. | | 

The Rev. J. Atkinson, Fairburn, Yorkshire, father 
of the Rev. J. W. Atkinson, has acoepted an unani- 
mous invitation from the Wardour Congregational 
Church, Oxford-street, London, to become their 


Lay Preacuens Tratnine Association.—The first 
annual meeting of the above association was held at 
the Hall, Queen-square, Westminster, Wednesday, 
16th June. Robert Baxter, Eeq., presided. After 
2 by the Rev. A. B. Valpy, the report was read 

the Rev. Oharles Gilbert, Hon. Secretary, and 
the meeting addressed by the Rev. Samuel Wain- 
wright, M. A., J. H. Gladstone, Esq., Ph D., F.R®., 
Major Webl er Smith, the Rev. John Gritton, &o. 
WSHAM, NEAR AYLEsBURY.—A new Oongrega- 
tional chapel was opened here on Sunday and Mon- 
day last. The sermons on Sunday were preached 
by the Rev. Professor Moll, of Hackney College, in 
the chapel at Wingrave. On Monday the Rev. W. 
1 of Whitfield Tabernacle, London, preached 
in the new chapel at Rowsham, and the Rev. G. 
Moore, the pastor, and the the Rev. A. T. Shelley, 
of Aylesbury, assisted in the service. The frien 
on i for the publio tea, to which about 400 sat 
own. The pio dings realised about 30/. 

Tus New Lonx Conrazruncs.—The Right Rev. 
the Bishop M‘Iivaine, of Ohio, delegated by the 
New York Oonference Committee, has arrived in 
London, and on Thursday last met various noble- 


ent Chapel 


men, clergy, and others, at the Evangelical Alliance 
House, where a was made of the progress of 
arrangements in the United States. e Bishop 


. that from communications received from 
various parts of Europe and elsewhere the conference 
pen ed to be very largely and influentially at- 


DxrvonsHIRE-sQuargs CHAT. - On Monday even- 
ing, 18th inst., a farewell meeting was held at this 
ancient place of worship. The having been 
purchased by the Metropolitan way Oompany, 
the trustees have secured a good site for the new 
building at the corner of the Walford-road, nearly 
opposite West Hackney Ohurch. They have about 
11,0007. to expend on the ground and the new struc- 
ture, which is to be of the Gothio order, with a spire 
110 feet high. Devonshire-square Ohapel. was 
founded in the reign of Oharles L., and prior to 
A. p. 1688, The present minister is the Rev. W. T. 
Henderson. Thia gathering of the friends of the 
institution was of a social character. 

W EsTON-suPER-Marzg.—On Thursday, the 16th 
of June, Mr. Thomas Haines was ordained a 
missionary to India, in connection with the London 
3 Society, in the Congregational Church, 

eston-super-Mare. The Rev. N. R. Thomas, of 
Redland-park Chapel, Olifton, introduced the ser- 
vice, and asked the usual questions; the Rev. J. S. 
Wardlaw, D.D., Principal of the Missionary Coll 
Highgate, London, described the field of labour; the 
Rev. James Sewell, Missionary L. M. S., offered the 
ordination prayer; and the Rev. R. O. Pritchett, of 
W eston-super- delivered the charge and con- 
cluded the service. Mr. Haines pursued his studies 
first at the Missionary Institution at Weston-super- 
Mare, then at the Western Plymouth, and 
subsequently at the Highgate Institution, London. 

Cuatront Sr. Guns. — On last Tuesday the 
foundation- tone of a new “hes oha pel, at Gold- 
hill, was laid by the Liberal M.P. for the county 
of Bucks (N. G. Lambert, Esq., of Denham 
Court). In his address Mr. Lambert said: ‘‘ I have 
seen what Nonconformists have done for themselves 
in mining and manufacturing districts where popula- 
tions have 8 ung up, where there was either no 
Establiehed Moa within reach, or the accoommoda- 
tion was insufficient, by erecting their own places of 
worship, and finding their own ministers; and I 
must say that I rank them among our staunchest and 
best Protestants.“ He longed for the time when a 


common alliance for the extension of the Gospel 


should remove from among Obristians all dissensions 
and imperfections, 

Princes Risnonovon, Bucxs.—Opening services 

in connection with a Free —— church were held 
on last Tuesday and Wednesday: On Tuesday the 
populat minister of Oamden-road Chapel, London, 
the Rev. F. Tucker, B. A.; ed two sermons. 
On Wedticsdty, after 150 of the friends had partaken 


e 


of a social tea, a public meeting was held. Mr. W. 
W. Page, of . presided, and addresses were 
2 y the Rev. G. M. Inglis, of Watlington, 

xon, pastor of a free church there; the Rev. J. 
Thorpe, of Wendover; the Rev. B. Bond, of 
Chinnor (Congregationalist) ; the Rev. J. Hirons, of 
High Wycome; and the pastor of the new church, 
the Rev. W. Morris. The site for the chapel, which | 
is of iron, was presented by Mr. T. R. Parsons. The 
pastor’s stipend has been guaranteed upon the 
weekly offering principle. 

Proposep ConGreGaTIONAL UNION FoR WALES.— 
At the annual assembly of the Oongregational 
Churches of Montgomeryshire, held at Llanfyllin, 
June 14th and 15th, 1870, the following amongst 
other reagplutions was unanimously agreed upon :— 
“That this conference, in accordance with a resolu- 
tion passed by this association at Newtown, in 1863, 
warmly approves of the pro for establishing a 
Con tional Union for Wales, rejoices that this 
pro has been approved also by an influential 
conference held this week at Merthyr, submits the 
matter for further consideration to the larga assembly 
which is to meet at Swansea in July next, and 
deputes the Rev. D. Rowlands, B. A., Welshpool, 
chairman for the year; the Rev. D. Evans, Llan- 

mair, secretary, and Mr. John Griffiths, 
Gohebydd), to express the sentiments of this con- 

erence, and confer with the brethren in that 
as: embly.” | 

Hastincs.—On Tuesday, June 14th, the Rev. 
Charles J. O. New, of Cheshunt’ College, was recog- 
nited as co-pastor of the church assembling in Robert- 
son-street Chapel, Hastings, in connection with the 
Rev. James Griffin. In the morning the devotional 
exercises were conducted by the Rev. Halley Stewart 
and other ministers of the town and neighbourhood. 
The 8 discourse on the Constitution of 
Congregational Churches was delivered by the Rev. 
Andrew Reed, B. A., of St. Leonard’s. The usual 

uestions were asked by the Rev. R. Hamilton, of 

righton. The recognition prayer was offered 
by the Rev. James Griffin; and the charge to the 
minister was given by the Rev. H. Allon, 
of Islington. After this service a cold colla- 
tion was provided, at which a letter was read from 
the Rev. Dr. Reynolds, President of Cheshunt Ool- 
lege, expressing regret at his unavoidable absence, 
and affectionate and hearty sympathy with the en- 
gagemente of the day. In the evening, owing to the 
sudden indispoeition of the Rev. Samuel Martin, of 
Westminster, who was announced to preach, the 
Rev. John Kennedy, A.M., of Stepney, preached the 
sermon to the people. 


Bishop Macon on Lay Preacutnc.—The Bishop 
of Peterborough believes 3 3) in the right and 
duty of the Church of England to avail herself of 
lay agency, in subordination of course to the regular 
clergy. In setting apart a gentleman the other day 
to the revived office of reader, the bishop remarked : 
—‘ The laity had other rights and duties beside that 
of merely dealing with the finances of the Church 
and the social work of the parish. The laity had the 
function of teaching. It was a great mistake to 
suppose that the work of teaching was confined to 
the clergy. There were functions reserved to the 
clergy, but that was not one. In the parish church 
the appointed pastor should alone preach to the con- 

ion from the pulpit, clothed with authority to 

o 80; but outside the church there were places 
where the labours of an evangelist layman were very 
desirable. It was within the province of any lay- 
man to hold cottage lectures, and expound the 
Scriptures, and to preach to the laity. That was the 
right and pend of every Ohristian layman, and it was 
a right which the Church had not denied to them. 
More than that, the layman had an undoubted right 
to lead the prayers of his fellow-worshippers either 
by 222 oy or by the use of portions of the 
Book of Common Prayer. Not in the parish church, 
where the public ministrations were confined to the 
clergy, but in the parish church itself, laymen should 
be reminded that they could discharge a very impor- 
tant office, and be very helpful to an overburdened 
o ergyman by reading the lessons.“ | 

Reticiovs Destitution.— The Bishop of Man- 
chester presided on Tuesday in the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, at a meeting whose object was to raise: 
funds for the purchase of the Tabernacle, Chorlton- 
upon-Medlock, as the centre of the operations of the 

orking Men's Evangelistic Mission. IIis lordship 
said it was a deplorable fact that so many working 
men and their families, in large towns, lived outside 
of religious ministrations. He had been struck with 

he circumstance during the last three weeks that 
he three or four thousand young people whom he 
had confirmed belonged almost exclusively to the 
ble, well-to-do classes. That was a token 
that his church was not reaching effectually the class 
for whom the Gospel was originally designed. If 
Christianity was not to become a scoff, Christians 
must ascertain in what respect their machinery 
lacked power to do its work. With such a state of 
things around him, he could not stand coldly by and 
criticise each agency thut came before him. If an 
agency was in earnest to extend the kingdom of God, 
he wished it success. The Bishop proceeded to 
explain the object of the mission, which, he said, was 
not to form a congregation, but to draw in men and 
women, and pass them on to churches, or chapels, if 
they preferred the latter. He cautioned the pro- 
moters of the movement against excitement and 
revivalist enthusiasm, and said that the rock ahead 
of which, above all, they must beware, was sec- 
tarianism. ‘ 


Orgn AIR Mission.—The seventeenth annual 


meeting of this society was held on Tuesday, June | small 
14th, in Regent's Park College, under the presidency | there 


John or, Hon. Secretary, and the balance- 
sheet b „G. Kirkham, ay ag, Speeches were 
after v delivered by the Rev. Dr. Angus, Prin- 


cipal of the College; the Rev. Dr. Brock, minister of 
Bloomsbury Chapel; the Rev. Donald Fraser, Pres- 
byterian minister, Marylebone; and the Rev. John 

ritton, Secretary of the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society. The report showed that the income has 
been 652/., expenditure 624/., and that there re- 
mained a balance in hand of 28“. In addition to 

romoting street-preaching, the agents of the mission 
fall of whom are unpaid) visited 143 races, fairs, and 
other special gatherings. 511,000 tracts had been 
distributed. The unfairness of the authorities in 
prohibiting preaching in the parks, while the Sun- 
day bands were allowed, was strongly protested 
against. Lord Shaftesbury showed his interest in 
the work of the mission, by leaving fur atime the 
House of Lords during the debate on the Irish Land 
Bill, in order to attend the meeting. The annual 
sermon was preached on the following day in Trinity 
Church, Marylebone, by the Rev. William Cadman, 
the rector. 

New ConGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, WILMCOTE.—On 
Monday, the 6th inst., the foundation-stone of a new 
chapel was laid at Wilmcote, near Stratford-on- 
Avon. The Rev. J. Scott James, minister elect of 
the Og Church, Stratford-on Avon, pre- 
sided. The Rev. W. F. Callaway, of Birmingham, 
offered prayer, and Mr. Harwood, the missionary 
labouring in the district, gave an account of the origin 
and progress of the work. Mr. Bayliss, of Wilmcote, 
then laid the foundation-stone, and the Rev. Dr. 
Simon, president of Spring Hill Cottage, Birmingham, 
delivered a very appropriate and eloquent address. 
Other ministers took part in the ceremony. At the 
conclusion of the service the congregation adjourned 
to a large tent which had been erected in an adjoin- 
ing field, where as many as four or five hundred sat 
down to ten. After tea a public meeting was held 
in the tent, at which the Rev. J. Scott James pre- 
sided. The Rev. W. F. Callaway, of Birmingham, 
the Rev. Dr. Simon, the Rev. F. S. Attenborough, 
and W. Robertson, of Leamington, the Rev. G. 
Shaw, of Warwick, and other gentlemen, addressed 
the meeting. The total cost of the church will be 
about 500/. (including the purchase of the ground), 
more than half of which has been already contri- 
buted. One interesting circumstance connected with 
this movement is the heartiness with which the 
people of the village, who are nearly all labourers, 
have thrown tnemeelves into the work. They have 
dug out the foundation of the chapel, and have con- 
tributed nearly 70/. towards the cost of the erection. 
The treasurers are Mr. Fred, Winter, of Stratford- 
on-Avon, and Mr. Bayliss, of Wilmcote, by either 
of whom contributions will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged. The contributions laid on the foundation- 
stone amount to about 201. 


BRIORrOx.— The memorial stone of the Congrega- 
tional church now building at the corner of Clifton 
and Dyke roads, Brighton, was laid on the afternon 
of Wednesday, June lst. The devotional service was 
conducted by ministers of the town; the Rev. Messrs. 
Foyster, Figgis, M.A., and Hamilton, Mr. Hamilton 
offering the dedication prayer. The stone was laid 
by Messrs. J. Wright and G. F. Tippett, deacons of 
the oy oe nay liberal donors to the work, and 
devoted helpers therein. The Rev. J. Stuchbery, of 
Ouckfield, in the absence of the Rev. V. Pryce from 
indisposition, spoke on the principles and doctrines 
generally held by Congregationaliste; and the pastor 
of the congregation, the Rev. H. Quick, gave a brief 
history of the movement that had led to the service 
efthat day. They were indebted under God for the 

round on which they then stood to the sagacity and 
oresight of the late Rev. J. N. Goulty, who pur- 
chased it in 1859 and held it until 1864, when Mr. S. 
Morley, M.P., Mr. Joshua Wilson, of Tunbridge 
Wells, and Mr. H. Hounsom, of Brighton, came to 
his help, jointly paid the purchase money and interest, 
and held it for the purpose intended. In 1867 the 
great increase in the neighbourhood called for further 
action, and an iron church was put on the ground, 
and in Octcber of that year was opened for public 
worship, under the direction of a committee composed 
of ministers and laymen of the other congregations 
in the town, Mr. Morley paying half the cost. In 
1868 proposals were made to the Rev. H. Quick to 
take charge of the infant congregation, which he 
accepted, and entered on his duties in January, 1869. 
The above-named three gentlemen then transferred 
their responsibility to the congregation, generousl 
sacrificing the accumulated interest, which amoun 
to nearly 4007. A building fund was opened in the 
early part of this year, which has now reached, 
chiefly by the contributions of the infant congrega- 
tion, the sum of 3,100/, On the day of laying the 
stone 1, 221“. were paid into the treasurer's hands, 
making a total of 1,5731. already paid. The church 
will be Byzantine in style and oval in form, seeking 
about 1,000 persons, with a gallery, and is expec 
to be ready for occupation by November next. Tho 
estimated cost is 6,000“. 


Mr. Lewis, M. P. ron Devonport, AND THE WEs- 
LEYANS.—On Whit-Monday the foundation-stone of 
a new Wesleyan Chapel was laid at Noss, near Ply- 
mouth. For some years past the service of that body 
has been conducted in a small building, capable of 
holding scarcely a hundred people, and seeing this, 
Mr. Lewis gave the site on which a new chapel, 
capable of holding nearly two hundred persons, is to 
be erected, and contributed the sum of 50/, to- 
wards the building fund. Inu the course of his speech 
on the occasion referred to he said :“ You owe me 
no kind of thanks whatever for this trifling gift of a 

iece of land, when J know perfectly well that 
Saab a very large number of Wesleyans in 


of Lord Shaftesbury, The report was read by Mr. this parish, I very much wish that this site had 


— 
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beam more eligible than it ia, but it is known to 


of those t that the sq is’ parish 
distribu r = ag sgn 
: much difficulty and | 


tion, we have given you the very 
On this site, then, such as 

many who now hear my voice, and their 

ä the common and Father 


| Guardian is based upon a total 


facta. I bave before me a 
the House of Commons, 


upwards of 250 cities and boroughs, returns of no 


this— | registry” were received. It is probable that in some 
Sven | localities the Civil, and in others the Ecclesiastical 


elin 
0 scien y differ from us--Dus it seems 
to me that the time is fast ap | 


o history, not only of 
and the wh 6 United King- 
the histories 


o colonies, and the b nited States, where the 
Methodists * far the most numerous of all de- 
nominations, and where they include amongst their 
most zealous and affedtionate sons no lees 8 n 

a the President of the United States. And 
| h here you may be working in a smaller 
theatre, if I may 80 say, and in a humbler sphere, 
yet I am quite cure that the zeal and the voluntary 
effort of the Wesleyans will never be relaxed.” Mr. 
Lewis is a member of the Ohurch of England. | 
Tun Cnursrra Communrtry.—The ninety-eighth 
annual meeting of this society took place on Monday 
at the Town Hall, Shoreditch. The chair was oocu- 
pied by Major-General Burrows. After Gayle and 
yer by the Rev. T. Peckston, M. A., chap of 

mal-green ‘Workhouse, the secretary, Mr. J. 

Atkinson, then read extracts from the annual report, 


from Which we gather that the see I is uneectarian 
in character, the o ‘being the ministering of re 
gious instruction and ‘visitation of those who either 


catmot, or will not, attend the ordi means 
Christian worship, ‘such’ as those in workhouses, 
ref mission - rooms, 

) open air, o. The workhouses under visitation 
are 1, St. Linke’s; Shoreditoh, St. 8 
in- the- East. Bethnal- green, and Holborn; —* an 
N persons in them, and in which ö 
2,000 ‘person ae a some of the lodging- 
houses a Spi dé, in addition ‘to the open- 
eee 

— The work in the open 
v 4 
e 
. 

ridge- | Visited. 
The . summarised as follows There are 

140 members; 9,026 services have been held, 10,020 
eh lr poe i 
earers (incloding open air), and 172,100 tracts, &o., 
were distributed. te on in six workhouses, 
with 125 wards and ‘halls, thirty-six lodging houses, 
three mission - rooms, one refuge, one tent, and six- 
teen open air stations. These services ‘include, 
weekly, two mothers’ theetings, three Bible-classes, 
two Sunday-schools, one children’s meeting, one 
Band of Hope, two temperance mectings, two en- 
périencé meetings, six prayer-mestings, ‘besides a 
monthly conference abd a —— brealrfast 
meeting for the members. The financial ial secretary 
then detailed to the meeting the receipts and expen- 
diture of the past year, and submitted a balauee- 
sheet, which she that an immense amount of 
work is performed at a comparatively slight cost, 
2 which the decom, of He — is 
not sufficient to on work so efficiently 
could be wished, Soveral resolutions were move 
atid spoken to by the Revs. T. Peckston, E. Couch, 
S. Bardsley, F. W. Briggs, W. Tyler, F. Hellett, 
and T. B. Smithies, Heq. In responding to a vote 
f thanks, the ohairman said he thought che Chris 
tian Community were working in a way which no 
other 4 worked, and were accomplishing great 
= society had been established by John 

ey, and "were all proud to own such a man 
as Wesley to be a fellow-countryman. The chairman 
went on to speak of the good which he knew the 
„Community had accomplished, and reminded the 
meeting that the members did all their work gratui- 
tously. (Hear, hear.) 


air, too, has been 


— 
— — 


Correspondente. 


NONCONFORMISTS AND THE 
CENSUS OF 1871. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


of | 
g-houses, tents, and in 


also given during the winter, About 


The ‘mission-room, Flemming- | 
and Tottenham - uare Le. 


| 


of | tion or 


Courts, were caclusively resorted to. The laxity with 
which these records were kept show that a considerable 
addition to the 54,804 should be made to obtain an 
approximate estimate of the strength of Nonconformity 
during the past centary and-a-half, | 

At the census of 1851 there were 20,400 places of 
worship not belonging to the Established Church. Of 
these 17,000 were separate buildings, by which is under- 
stood buildings set apart wholly for public worship. 
Since the passing of the Act 15 & 16 Vict. o 86 (ia 
1852), there have been certified, and on the register at 


Allowing for the few chapels certified; under thie and 
subsequent statutes, which had been previously re- 


é| gistered at the Sessions or Bishops’ Courts, also for the 


buildings existing at the census of 1851 and since dis- 
used, there still remains a large number to be added to, 
and not deducted from the 20,400 as the writer in the 
Guardian hastily concludes. 

His mistake arose from confusing the facts at 1851, as 
shown by the ceneus, with the returns made to the 
Registrar-General since July 1852. 

Tf the ecclesiastical authorities will allow the Govern- 
ment to obtain at the census of 1871 returns similar to 
those at the census of 1851, I think the results will 
rather surprise the readers of the Guardian. 

I am, &., 
JOHN SHOVELLER. 

Hampstead, June 18, 1870. 


THD RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTIES IN STATE 
EDUCATION INSURMOUNTABLE. 
To the Bditor of the Nonconformist. 

Srr,—It is a matter of some regret to see some of 
the advocates of State religious education so eager to 
gain their object at the cost of principles which are 
| obviously just, and which they know are deemed sacred 
dy a large portion of their fellow subjects. And it is 
somewhat surprising to note the apparent ease with 
which many Nonoonformists fancy the religious diffi. 
eulties, necessarily connected with such a scheme of 
eduoation, can be solved. As these diffculties cannot 
bo surmounted with a due regard for common justi 
aud the spiritual nature of the Obristian religion, w 


tiksion-tooms have you permit me in your columns briefly to point this 
free” teas’ and ‘breakfasts also | out ? 


Many contend that these difficulties could be over- 
come if in State-supported schools the Bible were 
taught without a sectarian bias. But how is this pos- 
sible? To whicheyer of the denominations a teacher 
belongs, be surely must have some leanings towards its 
views of the contents of Scripture, elee why bas he 
given toit his preference? and these leanings cannot 
bat in some manner and measure show themselves in 
his expositions of sacred truth. It would be a pheno- 
menon if a man could be found who honestly taught the 
Bible without to his instructions the colouring 
of his own mind; and what is that but teaching with a 
sectarian bias ? 

But even if it were possible that the Bible could be 

taught withont a secterian bias in State-supported 
| achools, it must, to be fairly and efficiently taught, 
‘have pious men to teach it. No man whose soul is not 
in sympathy with ite spiritual elements can do its 
traths justice. 
then, qualified to judge of a teacher 's piety? Unless 
they be composed of spiritual men they are not fit for 
the task. And the chances are that in all such bodies 
there will be too many men not of this stamp. The 
possession of piety by teachers must then be left to 
chanee ; and therefore the fair and efficient teaching of 
the Bible niust be left to chance also. 

But granting that the Bible may be taught by many 
pious teachers in echools supported at the public cost, 
yet if the Protestant version of it be used therein, it 
would be an act of injustice to tax Roman Uatholics 
for the teaching of it, because they have to it religious 

jections. Or if the Douay version be taught in any 
ools at the public expense, it would be equally un - 
just to tax Protestants for the teaching of a version 
against which they have as strong religious objections. 
And the taxing oi Jews to pay for the teaching in 
either version, of the New Testament, to which they 


. | religiously object, would be an act of injustice to them. 


Nor would it mend the matter to have in State- 
supported schools the Bible read without exposition, 
because the minds of the children would stil] be brought 
into contact with renderings of Divine truth objected to 
by some portions of the nation, and regarded as on- 


ningly-devised fables” by other sections of it; and 
hence it would be an injustice to compel them to pay for 
‘pach f 1 9 ‘ 


without ¢mparting to it a s¢ 
rusting the Yih of dee d d ond 


herein it is shown that from the passing of the Tolem- | | 


the Slet December last, 17,589 places of worship. | 


Are Governments or school boards, | p 


| to 


Pr 


7 . 


Lam, Gir, yours faithfally, f 
GEO. 8. INGRAM. 
Richmond, June, 1870. 


THE LATE BRISTOL PETITION. 


De Tee 
or tanotion 
e have no 
‘exduse the conduct of the individual 


membered, was done without the knowled 
of Mr. Robinson, and, iu fact, — 
—¹ 22 and repeated injunctions, 

re 


i 


at Elections Prevention Act. 
the result of hie mistake and 
Robinson ie no longer a member 
House of Parliam . 


Mr. Robinson is not the sort of 4 — 
palin a wh or Sympathy in | 
nds 


to 


: 


slestion in our city . — fo | 
good-te Duri 
and his 


manner. 
mening Se Sek ee. eee nore „ 
m and r in 2 he is hel all 
517 6 


in 
frei 


rief stay in the House of 
his fellow- a 


fittin 
Parl 


Fisee 


| 


| 


platform d. 

theri the Liberal party at the 1 Ha 

| Sad 10 an — devold of one bitter word, one re- 

gentful or acrimonious expression, advocated the 

2 on tho constituency of his former rival, Mr. 
odgson. ) a 


Tun THUNDERSTOuM.—The long drought was 


to a close Thareday evening 
— Tus —— duriog 1— — 


oocasioually 
fields and 
ylighs on 


was & 
s cooled 
‘bat 


freshened the 
uantity which fell was not great. The 

eight o'clock till da Friday, 
rained at intervals. At rained 


the telegraphs so mach as to caase serious incouve- 
to the newspapers, whose intelligence from 
was muoh delayed. The fall of rain was 
in the northern, eastern, midiand, 
counties. About five o'clock on Th 


during the neat ap which 2 
a named Mrs. | wos truck 


i 
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is 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE mien LAND BILL. 


The adjourned debate on the second reading of 
this bill was resumed on Thursday by 
Camus, who challenged various statements made by 
the Ministerial speakers on the previous night. 
Premising that the objections to Mr. Bright’s clanse 
were rather those of policy than of principle, he 
asked how the Government were to prevent aublet- 
ting, and what was to be the condition of the pro- 


during the thirty-five years in which the 
Government would be 


28 Two ex- 
require modification— 


He 
55 * 
73 E 
ee 


i 


. 


. 


. 


y 
that it gave no 
tracts, that it would tend to 
ee by interfering with the free 
landlord and tenant, and that it would 
— Still, their Lordehips had no 
the Government. 
AtTuLumnay, ee an Irish landlord, found 
in the bill subversive of the fair rights of 
v. and warned their Lordships of the danger 
— the question again into the seething 
uldron of Irish 
The Earl of Deasy defined the nominal principle 
the bill to be com to the tenant for the 
disturbance of bis holding, and examined the grounds 
on which this claim was made. With reference to 
Act of Parliament, he declared 
between landlords who had 


E 
i 


; 
! 


il 


ox 


Un 


bill ( contrasted the state of the 


ion of farma which should give the occupier 
a reasonable ble subsistence. But 


and 
3 
. 5 
of the bill was that it would destroy the 
among a certain class of Irish tenants that 


the to the man who occupied st. He 
was enough to believe that the Land 
Bill w an agitation which had 
been so He even warned their 
Lordshi tation still more trouble- 
some 

right. 


21 


ered reasons for the oon · 
ad come—that the pill was 


just to the people of : 
F 
0 ar and capricious e 
— acobahel the second sending. bat 
pointed A. Ay the — he the pa — 4 
man nts highly objectionable an u 
— 2 ' ia 


On Friday (the High Oourt of Justice Bill having 


been read a third time and 
Irish Land Bill was a 4, 2 who 
NSANY 


earnestly supported it, 
denounced it as an intolerable invasion of the rights 
of property. Lord Gasvitts, as an Irish landlord, 
thanked the Government for the clause which oom. 
ow the tenant for disturbance of occupation. 
Lautrrm objected to the bill asa measure for 
creating discord in Ireland and exterminating the 
small tenantry. Lord Licurigip ex a hope 
that the bill would be passed with as little delay and 
with as few material amendments as possible. Lord 


t 
made in commi Lord Powzrscouvrt sup 
the bill. Lord Porntraruineton believed it ed 
many mischievous provisions which would require 
amendment in committee. Lord LANs Down, speak 


made | landlord. If the bill was su 


pase the bill, leaving the responsi- | | 


made by the members of the Government in the 
course of the debate, but admitted that the bill 
might be su out of consideration for the Irish 
landlords, the interests of the em and the 
interest of Ireland herelf. He hoped that the bill 
and kindly feeling in Raglénd, otherwise legislation 
an y an 

of this kind was of a 
pointing out the defects of the measure, he warned 
their lordships that if the bill altered the status of 
the Irish landlords their power and influence would 
be transferred to the Roman Catholic clergy. If 
Ireland wished to recover her prosperity, it could 
1 by obedience to the law and constituted 
au v. | 


The Lory CHANCELLOR vie cae 
objections urged against the bill, wh defended 
ground that it was founded upon the 


highest re 
— respect for the rights of property, and was 
in prin 


armony with ev * of law 
and of — — 0 congratalated their 
lordships upon the almost univ testimony of 


those who had taken part in the debate that the bill 
did no more than was already done by every good 
tially changed in a 
landlord sense, and if it failed to pacify Ireland, it 
would do more harm than good. If, on the other 
hand, however, the bill was allowed to have ite full 
and due effect, it would show how earnestly the 
people of England desired to place the people of Ire- 
on the eame footing of peace and tranquillity with 
themselves. 

Lord Oranmorz's amendment, that the bill be 
read a second time that day three months, was not 
pressed, and the bill wag read a second time without 
a division. . 

Their Lordships adjourned at twenty minutes past 
twelve o'clock. 


THE MOTHER COUNTRY AND THE COLONIES. 


On Monday evening Lord Russzxu called atten- 
tion to the relations between the Mother Country 
and the colonies. He took this from no want 
of confidence in the Government, and adverted to the 
changes made of late years in our naval armaments 
and plan of military enlistment, asserting it to be 
our duty to take the best means of maintaining our 
colonial empire and strengthening the allegiance of 
the colonies to the mother country. After brief 
alluding to the affairs of New Zealand, he expressed 
his regret at 8 1 withdrawal of 2. a 
garrison from Que relating a personal anect 
of the Duke of Wellington to prove that this security 
ought not to be lightly parted with, and t at to hand 


| over the fortress of Quebec to be garriao..ed by the 


Canadian Militia was a dan experiment. He 
nies when the present 
AA Pompey spon > they band 
vo the coldness and repu ey 
exhibited when the colonies — for any assist- 
ance. The colonies were proud of their co 

with the mother country, and it would bea 


evil and a crime to weaken their attachment. He 


moved that a commission be appointed to — into 
the means best fitted to guarantee the security of the 
Queen’s dominions. g 

Lord Noxrynnoox, denying that the Government 
in any manner desired the severance of the ties be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies, pointed out 
that successive Governments and Parliaments had 


laid down the principle that colonists enjoying con- | i 


stitutional government were bound to a great ex- 
tent to undertake their own defence. At the time 
of the confederation of the American Colonies the 
colonists were distinctly informed by Mr. Oardwell 
that the maintenance of a garrison at Halifax was 
all that the Imperial Government could do in the 
Government could do in the way of military defence 
in time of peace. At present there were three bat- 
talions of infantry and five batteries of artillery at 
Quebeo, and it was intended that one battalion of 
infantry and one battery of artillery should remain 
there during the whole of the present financial year. 
There would afterwards be kept up one battalion of 
infantry and one battery of artillery at Halifax. 
After explaining the assistance given by the Im 
Government in money, fortifications, and munitions 
of war towards the defence of the Canadian Dominion, 
chien arent racer ee 
i 6 out the n of a greater con- 
centration of troops at home for ‘the security of the 
empire, and in order that proper relief might be 
~ to regiments serving abroad. The scope of 
inquiry was too gigantic for any commission, and 
the motion was aleo objectionable as trenching on 


the bility of the Executive. 
ord Gast said that the motion was nothing 


short of a proposal to put the Government of the 
country into commission. At the same time, the 
principles laid down by successive Colonial Secre- 
taries must necessarily lead to the dissolution of 
our colonial empire. The time had now arrived 
for defining the relations between the colonies and 
the mother country, especially in en to com- 
mercial policy and waste lands. o feared the 
policy of Government would lead to another Caffre 
war, and hoped that the whole subject of our colo. 
nial relations would undergo very careful considera. 
tion on the part of the Government. 

Lord GRANVILLE referred with great satisfaction 
to. the gallant manner in which the Canadians had 
routed the Fenian invaders, and maintained that 
the withdrawal of British troops would teach the 


‘description. After | h 


lied to the | 


| of the wedge, he asked them whether 


noticing some of the topics alluded to 


by Lord 
a appealed to Lord Russell not to press his 


The motion was then withdrawn, and their Lord- 


ships adjourned at eight o clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES. 

At the day sitting on Monday, Mr. 
moved the second reading of his bill for 
the minority clause of Reform Act of 1867, 
isclaimin motives—more 


ry ‘‘ three-member or unicorn constituencies,”’ no 
the representation. of minori were the real 
novelty, and that the House had always set its face 
against giving more than two votes to individual 


Mr. Gransronm gave a cordial individual sup- 
port to the bill; but distinctly intimated that it 
was not to be made a Cabinet—any more than it was 
a party—question. He reminded the House that 
Leerer Ay. 9. Heats. of 
Commons, the majority of w did not conceal 
their disapproval of them, and, ing to the cir- 
cumetance that many of their sup ked upon 
their enactment as the introduction of the thin end 
: experience had 
not convinced them that it was a wedge which was 
never likely to be driven home. 

Mr. Morrison supported the minority clauses on 
the ground that they secured to the electors a greater 
latitude of choice. Their provisions were only a 


step towards a greater reform, which must y 
be carried out, and it was the duty of all true 
Liberals to defend them nat . Mr, Joux 
Harpy approved of them use prevented a 


i 


— 
5 


exposed 


777 


me on Ireen 


present ti | 
satisfactory manner, or after proper delibera- 
in the year 1867. M 


Mr. Fawoett, and Mr. Rathbone alike opposed the 


BS 
P 


second time. : | 
The result of the division on the “ * . 
+o: 


tion was a tie, 181 vo in each 

Sraaxzn e ayee—i.¢., 

question be now put.” A second division was 
then taken, and the bill was thrown out by a majority 
of eight—183 to 175. | 

The House adjourned at six o'clock. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 

On Thureday, on the order for going into com- 
mittee on this bill, after a large number of petitions 
for and against the bill had been presented, 

Mr. GLapsrons interposed, saying that the natural 
interest, warming into eagerness, which the House 
and the country felt with reference to the measure, 
had caused the notice paper to be charged and loaded 
with a number of motions, all of which expressed 
alternative and different methods of proceeding with 
regard to questions bearing upon religion, but all of 
which it was not possible, according to the forms of 
the House, to bring under consideration upon equal 
terms. It had therefore, appeared to the Govern- 
ment that it would be for the convenience of the 
House if, before a motion was made by way of pro- 
posing a substitute for the motion that the Speaker 
do leave the chair, they should declare their general 
views and intentions with regard to these very im- 
portant portions of the bill. The Government had 
thought it their duty to reserve to themselves the 
advantage of consideration for as long a time as was 
accorded them by the interval between the second 


8 the committee on this bill, because every 
day which has passed bad multiplied the 

of the opinion and the of the country, and 
all these tions som to the 


colonies to create ot pases hy eir defence, which 
our troops would find yin time of war. After 


| materials upon which they had to legislate. it was 


wee 
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with any horror, because I do not 


he | mon and diminish their 


rate, and even in such near conjunction with the secalar 
instruction that, practically, no need 
felt and no separation 


We do not koow what, in the lau 
v NIL 


of the law, | des | 
with a perfect integrity of purpose, and with that abne- 
gation of mere persodal preferences which I have pre- 
sumed to recommend to others as the only solution of 
our difficalties—I do not think this conclusion would be 
agreeable to the 
It is trae that 


; 


FE 


eos 8 


f 
ſor multitudes of 
miting the rate to | be relieved is 
and the difficulty of disoover · 
ve felt such a reluctance and 
other bodies of i 


try 
logical upon the sabject of education 
who have felt ex 


1 
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— another cou 
have combined 
such : 


elsewhere, a livin 
e sanction and in the name of 
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sense of the 
ve given effect 
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refer to this as i 
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cating the difficalties which 
the problems 
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that proposal, because it has not attracted much 
attention or support, and although 

attempted in I d with the best possible iute 
and the greatest authority to start it on its way, it can- | board 


f 
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not be said to have succeeded 


Per in that country, 
as well 4 the Bible, have 
National Schools of Ireland 


„ though 
passed out of use 4 
Then came the plan of | q 
with a faculty for expounding the B 
terms such as those which my hon. 
‘learned friend (Mr. Vernon Harcourt) 
should use, and as to which I have bri 
reasons why we could not adopt this 
Last came the proposition placed on the paper 
the name of ae who, if it were in 
wer to do 80 by the forms of the House, would 

the scope of the amendment to rate-founded 
schools, shutting out the rate-aided schools, and who 
invited them to leave out all the words after 
*‘ schools ” in the amendment, for the purpose of in- | ; 
serting the words “ hereafter established by means 
ocal | Of local rates, no catechism or religious formulary 
And | Which is distinctive of any particular denomination 
shall be taught.“ | 
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27 
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posed 

miting the discretion 

of the local boards. Nobody has 
that discretion absolutely and entirely, I mean with re- 
rf to rate-founded schools. I the loca 
at this moment by the bill to found schools per- 
I think bas said, Tell the 
absolutely secular.” 
Not one which 
of the rate to secular 
the doors of the scbool- 
and withholds the aid of the schoolmaster from 


@ a time-table con- 
double principle of 


saa therefore pro 


entire freedom in the matlec of religious a 
time for that instruotion must necessarily 
circumecribed—and an entire freedom 


fectly secular, but uo one, 
rd to confine itself to schools 
What is a school absolutely secular ? 


t one which shuts 
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7 take 
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, on the other, i wholly get 
rid of what must be called denominational contro- 
versies, yet in a very great d 


number of cases, a u em ther. He 
be | now came to the case . 

The vol schoola contain variety of full 
4 — raise a the 33 
be convected 1.5 the 


they assame 
t. Bat that 


al 


claim 
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Ere 


E 
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E enable 
them to lend to us all the aid they are capable of lend - 
ing in the accomplishment of this work, in which 
there is plenty for us all to do. refore, as our sole 
measure for dealing with that of the case, we can- 


nd which adopted 

clause, a right to draw a limited amount from the rates, 
carefully limiting and defining that amount eo that in 
no case when added to the grant of the Privy Council 
|| it should come up to the full value of the secular instrac- 
tion given; but we cannot conceal that even that form 
of drawing from the rate, although it was done at the 
discretion of the local board, might embarrass the 
operation of a measure of this kind, for if payment were 
made out of the rates, as lo which the ratepayers as 
such were not consulted, and over which they bad no 
control, it might become u cause of diswontent and 
|| exasperation. As our desire is to avoid bringing such 

feelings into activity in the 28 of this great 

and im t measure, we not think it wise and 
desirable to ask Parliament to invest a voluntary echool 
with an absolute claim on the rate. 


But if they separated altogether the tie between the K 
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confessed himself utterly incompetent precisely rmation of the improv: 
understand or bo dende off-hand on 8 coms | r condition of the worki 7 he referred to 
statement. Anxious as he. was 0 5 6 in their of payin 
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riss e- banke deposits, 
rapid improvement * which in 
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tion from public sources Houpe en N soune ys a | | epheme, on which he cast some mild ridicule, s 
7 . education in its new form. | L and impracticable. Turning to the general! 
| r- Hr. Vannon Hancovrr shared Mr. Disracli’s in- ‘policy of the motion, he dented that over- pop ation 


es 


N ability to comprehend the Prime Ministers state. ; led fo pauperism, instahoing the Un tos an 

i — ment. moved the adjournment of the debate, the Austre — colotiies, which had the same evi ; 
i be carried As far, however, as he tood it, the House had | complain of; aud he maintained that : 

| Orders in a new bill before it; and he objected to Mr. Cowper- | more successful than other countries in dealitig wik 

) the objé Temple’s amendment that it would do nothing, aud | the controversies between labour and capital: ) 
sistance to the severance of the local boards from the volun- | Goschen had no aversion to voluntary emigration, 


that whet a8 tary schools, that it would free them entirely from the | but he exhorted the House rather to assist the Go- 
principle of compulsion. | vernment in removing the causes which onvecton 

Mr. Drxon seconded the amendment, wishing for | the workman at home in his competition with 

um, delay, lest in the heat and surprise of the moment | countries, to diminish the burden of Imperial and 

ware might be * naj ust A Government, which oe 7 to N the ** 7 to 3 

i utations generally current 0 wo repented of hereafter. tablish a comprehensive system of edu n. He 

N — the 1 to ety bellen 0 ns enon " An adjournment was also urged by Lord Sanpon | concladed an effective and loudly applauded speech 

| those computations gan be said to be exact, but speak- | and Mr. LLL, who were disposed to think that | by protesting energetically against a resort to extra- 

ing roughly, it is said that the nse of educating a | the new scheme might be an improvement, and by | ordinary measures such as those suggested by Mr. 

child in an efficient secular school is 80s,, of which it | Mr. Cowrzr-Taupie, who raised a laugh by ex- Torrens, preferring to trust rather to thé récaperative 

may be said one-third is now provided by the Privy | pressing his opinion that the Government had taken | energy of the country and the enterprising spirit of 

Coancil rd from 8 sources, and ons- a statesmanlike course. Mr. W. E. Forsren con- the . 


to sented to an adjournment. The bill was eventuall r. Hon made a lively attack on the optimist 
Pri 1 N e alread ton committed pro formd, and ordered to be ropritited ee of Sir T. Bazley a few weeks ago on the 
think there would * — —— plaink. (Hear with amendments, on the understanding that the French Treaty, and maintained that trade in Law 
is clear that no more can be — to the voluntary than EXTRADITION BILL. Fotnercitt, on the other band, confirmed Mr. 
is to be given to the rated Is. The Atrorwzy-GENERAL moved the second read- | ‘toschen’s statements as to the coal and iron trade 


Some changes in the body of the bill would be ing of the Extradition Bill, which empowers Her | in Durham and South Wales. Mr. Newpecats and 
oeasary if the proposition to which he had just re- | Majesty to conclude treaties for extradition of crimi- Sir J. Lanne a a gg oe 8 Wry md 
ferred should be adopted by the committee, 2 — certain safeguards, without the W 3 —— on meti — erism. ‘On the Watte | 

15 uin be the 84th clanec, which 21 coming to Parliament on each ovcasion. It 11 N D sa. 
the assistance to be given from the — founded on the recommendations of a séleot bom- | ° „W. H. SMITH, was adjourn 
e rate should exceed mittee, and Mr, Bopvaun, its chairman, bore testi- CLERICAL DISABILITIES BILL, | 
b the rates by this plan | mony to the akill with which they had been carried] Mr. Hensenr (about one o clock) moved that thé 4 
in fact, the rate would | out. Mr. Dickinson, Mr. M‘Cuttacn Torrens, and | Honse go into committee on this bill, which was 
never come to 3d. I think it will be necessary to lay | Mr. WuEeluouser criticised some of the details, and | met by a proposal from Mr. Cross to adjourn the de- 
| down as a rule that none of the assistance given by the | the bill was read a second time. the lateness of the hour. To this 
A tit bate on account of the lateness h 
2 er to schoole, whether voluntary or rated, shall“ Some time was occupied in the discussion of the course the honourable member for Oldham refused to 


t 22 ol rr I * arog oy ¥ 22 on the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill. assent, and upon a division he defeated the motion 


- : . Aldermian Lawrenos renewed his attack on the ri than two te 99 to 47, 
> promoters. Their erg difficulty is the maintenance of hotisé-taz, and moved three clauses containing re- . B. 1 a —— that the bill ahould be — 
the cobools j and we give liberal assistance to the | duoti d Ee rib ete a 
b maintenance, e may fairly leave to the locali uctions and exemptions. These were all rejected | ferred to a select committee, with a view to the 

| the cost of . Another point of much on à division by 68 to 36. | material alteration of its provisions; but almost as 
interest is w ie The second reading of the bill for the Distran- soon as he sat down sight was lost of his 3 
mined f ; | chisement of Sligo and Cashel was moved by the and of his nts. Mr. A. Guest moved the ad- 
but I thiok Sotrorror-Gzwenat for Inztanp, who in support of journment of the House, and upon this question or 
| rated schools by local deficiencies are to be it narrated at length from the Commiasionera’ pe- that of the adjournment of the debate—which, ac- 
| N supplied should be brought into operation as soon as the electoral, misdeeds of these two 2 cording; to the requirement of the forms of the 
. possible—(Hear, hear)—and I believe it may be found bs. Oolonel Frenon, supported by Mr. DP. House, were alternated on with the other—no less 
: that — adoption of — 4 — to which I have] O Common and Mr. Warnes, undertook the defence |'than half a soore more divisions were taken. In vain 
| — — of Sligo, insisting that the prevalence there of oor- | did Mr. Bruce, Mr. Bouverie, and other hon. members 


rupt practices had not been made ont, and Mr. urge now one side now the other to give way. 
f. mx on the same side urged that while Youghal | party was confident in its own strength and resolu- 
Oooo to | Was left untouched it was unfair to extinguish Sligo | tion, and for nearly three hours the struggle was dar- 
and Cashel. Mr. M. Guesr made 4 spirited defence | ried on with unflinching pertinacity, was but 
of his borough, Youghal, and the Attorney-General little debate, and hardly any discussion of the provisions 
and Mr. supported. the On a division; | of the measure. Short, sharp remonstrances, acousa- 
the second reading was carried by 158 to 23. tions of factiousness from the members of the ma ority, 
Sir R. Patmur brought in a bill to amend the law | and chargeaof tyrannyfrom the minority, made 9 
as to the investment in real securities of trust funds | staple of what was said; and in the intervals be- 


held for public and charitable purposes, and Mr. O. t this exchange of reproaches the members 
Forrnscce also brought in « bill to amend the Irish | marched in and out of the Houne us mechanicelly as 
Party Procession Act. : though their motions were directed by clockwork, 
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annual charge of schools eh 


the The House adjourned at a quarter to one o'clock. As goon as the numbers of one division bad been an- 
in such to afford an hi are nounced, some member of the opposition rote to 
support | 7 SUPPLY. move the adjournment of the debate or of the House 
That increase At Friday morning’a sitting the Civil Service as the case might be. There was a short interlude 
tail : | Estimates were consi „ and several votes, in- | of charge and retort, and then the House was cleared 


= 


cluding those for the Houses of Lords and Commons, and the division taken, only to be succeeded’ by a 
Treasury, Home, Foreign, and Colonial Offices, the repetition of the motion, a reiteration of the Half. 
Privy Council, and the Board of Trade, were con- angry discussion, and a renewal of the process of © 


| sidered. enumeration. . After the first three or four divisions, 
| The Sligo and Cashel Disenfranchisement Bill was the numbers of the Opposition fell to 24, and five 
1 passed through committee. | eucoessive times they were announced at that figure, 
: ! UNEMPLOYED LABOUR. the strength of the supporters of the bill, or rather 


: 10117 1 u- f the opponents of the adjournment, sinking mean- 
At the evening sitting, Mr. M'Ourtacn Tonnens 9 hilg from 99 to 69, to 68, and finally to Cd. At 
moved a resolution dedlaring the opinion of the last tue friends of delay céuld muster only 21 indi 
r on wit House dn the, cpotinned, want, of in e e viduals, Aa att ne had either moved or seconded 
among who live by wage labour in m lias 2 ü N 
, kingdom calla fr je apecial | Motions fot adjournment 80, Maree ee te 
would be in the 14th, Tod, 38rd, amd Soe Hure y consideration as to the best means of remedying the f th, and the we k of obstruction was at 1 
Finally, ha sr ho ar ue Without delay. In support of the motion, Mr. Veoh... Under these — 4K the House Pe 
f 2 8 w the year Torrens spent a long time in describing the destitute | Ilowed to 40 . division mp Ian e propadsl 
e ladatone con- | gondition of great masses of the labouring 1 os Den Muir 
ol appealing to all 18 B to refer the bill to a seleot committes. was re- 
tion in London and the large provincial towns, illus. | .’ ted by ‘a msjority of 66—~70:t0 16. The House 
trating his narrative by copious extracts from the | 4 by a 7s — 
i a who took the chair in the absence of Mr. Dodson, 
Mr. Torrens said all he asked from Parliament was in were rt ahd the 
to extend to the distressed working classes a boon Mas immediately ordured to report progress, | 
: ing to that which was now being offered | Sitting of the House, which commenced at tro 
th Tréfand, on the pestivular remedy he o'clock on Friday afternoon, was closed at à quarter 
was emigration to our own colonies, which he asked before four o on Saturday morning. 
the Government to 1 providing third- class . : 
emigrant ships which would carry working men] On Monday Mr. W. Jounston gavenotice that on 
across the Atlantic for about 3l. per head. the second readitig of the u (Ireland) Bill, 
Lord O. HAumrox seconded the motion, and de- he should move that it be read a second time that 
clared himself strongly in favour of a comprehensive | day three months. Sy | 
in the bill, and he drew an amusing picture of the | wo a stringent animadversi had —— ag tang yeaa Fe r 
| | r. CHEN, some gent animadversions arisen of a very complicated c r, W 
result of creating “a new sacerdotal class” in the | on the responsibility Mr. Torrens had incurred in | would take 1 Ne 1 the new . 
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persons of the schoolmasters of the country, and off asking the House to provide a remedy for want of. courts of law, which it was ble to solve before 
giving them a rama of the religious education. — ep with no more practical suggestion than | the plans.could be on and produced. 
Mr. Oowper-Tei 8 ment (of which | e tion, took issue in the broadest and most un- In reply to Mr. ion, Mr. Gosonen stated 
he caustically sed the phraseology) was | reserved manner with the pitture Mr. Torrens had that it was too late to bring in a general measure 
- accepted, the Ho: . fo hase exposition | drawn of the destitution of the country, and to oon - for the suppre al te but it might be 
of ita character and Ae trovert it de went at length through the present | possible for the Government to bring in a bill of four 
the course they had taken, had placed the Houee in | circumstances of the principal trades of the kingdom | or five clauses for ths ‘purpose of remedying it to 
a difficulty as to deciding on it, T pi Glade tf the main centres of industry, reading extracts | some extent. BE guerre 
atone, in a speech of an hour and a half, had not from Poor Law and Factory Inspectors, and other! In reply to Mr. Pell, Mr. Fonsrn said thatthe 84th 
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clause of the Education which proposed to limit 
the school rate, was * out of Nhe t bill. 
On account of the increased Parliamen vote to 
the voluntary schools, there was no probability of 
the rate for the public elementary schools exceeding 
3d. in the pound. 

In reply to Dr. Playfair, Mr. W. E. Forster said 
that for reasons which would be“ explained in the 
debate it was not thought necessary now by the 
Government to preserve what had been called “the 
year of grace,” now that it was proposed by Mr. 
GLADsTonE to make an additional grant, and conse- 
quently as soon as the bill became law it would come 
into operation. It would have come into operation 
at once under any circumstance; but the difference 
was that whereas now as well as before there would 
be an immediate inquiry in order to find out where 
there was a deficiency, as soon as the deficiency was 
ascertained it would be for the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council to order that it should be 
r 

n reply to Lord R. Montagu, Mr. Guanstone 
said that the description which he gave the other 
evening of the competition between the board schools 
and the voluntary schools applied only to the bill as 
it then existed, and the alteration which the Govern- 
ment proposed, though it did not entirely remove 
that competition, greatly mitigated it, and very much 
reduced the burden. 

The Sreaxer informed the House that, subject to 
its pleasure, his presence was required on Wednesday 
(this day) at Oxford, where it was proposed to confer 
on him an honorary degree. Mr. GTApsroxx, in 
moving, and Mr. DrsnazLi in seconding, the motion, 
that Mr. Dodson take the chair in the Speaker's 
absence, congratulated the Speaker in the name of 
= House on the honour about to be conferred on 

im. 

The Notice Paper showed a formidable array of 
thirty-six orders of the day, and over a score of 
questions; but the greater part of the sitting was 
occupied by the first order. ‘ 


THE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 

On the motion for going into committee on this 
bill, 

Mr. Henry Ricwarp rose to move the amendment 
of which he had given notice, expressing his great 
regret to lead the opposition to so important a 
measure. For one he felt bound to come to the dis- 
cussion of the question in a spirit of the utmost for- 
bearance, candour, and conciliation, and to put the 
most liberal and generous construction upon the 
intentions and motives of Mr. Forster; and in that 
spirit he believed the country had examined the 
Government measure. Undoubtedly surprise, dis- 
appointment, and regret were felt by portions of the 
community at parts of the measure; but even then 
the Nonconformists had no desire to reject the bill. 
On the contrary, they were prepared to make conoes- 
sions which led them, as it appeared to him, to the 
very verge of inconsistency with their own professed 
principles; but as this had been done under the in- 
fluence of pure and patriotic motives, although he 
did not agree with them ho dare not censure them. 
But with every disposition to concede thero were 
certain portions of the bill which it was felt impos- 
sible for them to accept, and which, indeed, had been 
rejected with almost absolute unanimity by all bodies 
of Nonconformists. Even then they were most 
anxious that some means should be found of enabling 
them to give the Government measure a substantial 


support, and on that ground it was that some of 


them listened with intense anxiety to the statement 
made by the Prime Minister on Thursday, in the 
hope that he might be able to offer some modifica- 
tions of the bill which would have absolved them 
from the necessity of opposing it any longer, and 
would have enabled them to give it their unqualified 
and cordial support. He was obliged to say that he 
for one was wholly disappointed with the new 
scheme. Far from removing the objections which they 
entertained to the former bill, it added others which 
were in some respects still more formidable. As 
the bill originally stood there was the possibility 
of amending it, so that the existing denominational 
schools might, without having any violence or in- 
justice done to them, have become absorbed and in- 
corporated with a real system of national education ; 
but the new scheme might be described as a measure 
for making the education of the people of England 
universally and for ever denominational—(Hear, 
hear)—or, if he might use the language of an article 
which appeared in the Times of Saturday, We are 
landed, therefore, in this wonderful conclusion :— 
The agitation of the last two or three months has 
been one continued protest against the spread of 
denominational education, and the bill, as amended 
and re-amended, promises to assist what the voice of 
the nation rejects.” He was not going to indulge in 
any disparaging observations in reference to denomi- 
national schools, which had rendered such valuable 
service in times past to popular education, and he 
entirely repelled and repudiated as ungenerous and 
ungrateful the imputation sometimes made that the 
churches had stood in the way of the education of 
the people. The very reverse of this was the truth, 
for long before the State woke up to a sense of its 
duty in this respect—if, indeed, it was the duty of 
the State, which he, for one, gravely doubted—tho 


feeling of sectarian narrowness shoul 


England were entitled to honourable pre-eminence 
in this work. Still, it appeared to him that denomi- 
national schools ought to be voluntary schools, and 
as long as thoy were sustained by the voluntary 
liberality of theis friends, no one had a right to in- 
terfere with them. He thought it had come to be 
generally acknowledged that if we were to have a 
national system of education it was undesirable it 
should be a denominational one, and if it was to be 
saddled upon the general taxation of the country, it 
became not only undesirable but wholly inadmissible. 
If the present proposal of the Government were to 
be carried out, we must, in all fairness and justice, 
not only continue the grants that are now made, but 
we must give grants to every denomination that 
claims them on the same terms. The scheme would 
then be, what Mr. Cobden once described a similar 
one to be, a proposal by which eyerybody should be 
called upon to pay for the religious teaching of 
everybody else. As a Noncontformist, he had 
in limine an insurmountable objection to the 
principle of a scheme like that, for one of the 
most fundamental and generally received prin- 
ciples of Nonconformity was that it was not 
right to take money that had been obtained from the 
general taxation of the country and apply it to the 
purposes of religious instruction and worship. He 
would fortify himself by reading two short 
delivered by two distinguished Nonconformists, and 
members of that House. The President of the 
Board of Trade, whose absence on this and many 
other occasions they all had reason to deplore—(Hear, 
hear)—made a speech in that House in 1847 in a 
debate raised upon the Minutes of Council of Lord 
J. Russell's Government. Replying to Mr. Macaulay, 
who had referred to the agitation created by the 
Nonconformists against the motion us a clamour out 
of doors, he said that the Nonconformists objected to 
a plan by which the Government took the public 
funds for the purpose of giving salaries and support 
to the teachers of all religious sects or to one, for 
to give it to one was as bad as to give it to all. 
The other passage to which he would refer 
was taken from a lecture delivered in 1847 
by the hon. member for Leeds, than whom no 
one was more instructed in the a of Noncon- 
formity. (“ Hear, hear,“ and a laugh.) In that leo- 
ture the hon. member remarked that if the Noncon- 
formists received publio money for instruction in 
their schools they would soon be receiving it for 
teaching religion in their chapels. With regard to 
the principle now proposed, ho had an insurmount- 
able objection to it, for it was the principle of con- 
current endowment, and the Church of England 
was sure to get the lion’s share of the money; and this 
was pro to be done at a time when a large and 
powerful section of the clergy of that Church were 
openly teaching doctrines between which and the 
doctrines of the Chureh ef Rome the difference was 
becoming day b * tegmall by degrees and beau- 
tifally less.“ On Thursday last the Prime Minister 
said, in reference to the new schools established by 
local rates, he was prepared to accept the amendment 
of the right hon. member for South Hampshire, to 
the effect that no catechism or formulary distinctive 
of any peculiar religious body should be taught. 
That amendment, however, would be no protection 
against those schools becoming purely sectarian 
schools. (Hear, hear.) Could it be imagined that 
any one, either among the Dissenting or Church 
y, would be deterred by such a regulation from 
teaching anything or everything which he might 
consider special to his own denomination? (Hear, 
hear.) Under it, any kind of“ ism, from Puseyism 
to Positivism, might be taught. (Hear, hear.) If 
the matter was to be left to the discretion 
of the schoolmasiors, then he ugreed with the 
right hon. member for Bucks that there would be 
created a new sacerdotal class, in whose hands would 
be entrusted a power which would exercise a great 
influence on the education of the people for all time 
to come. (Hear, hear.) But if the local boards were 
to have the power of checking the schoolmaster, then 
there would be introduced into those boards an ex- 
citing elements of animosity and discord. (Hear, 
hear.) He agreed with the Prime Minister that they 
could not find a solution of the difficulty in the pro- 
posal of the hon. and learned member for Oxford, 
that there should be religious teaching, but of an 
unsectarian and undenominational character, for the 
terms of that proposition were of too vague a charac- 
ter; and though a few Evangelical Churchmen and 
Nonconformists said they experienced no difficulty in 
finding some common ground on which they all 
agreed as to religious doctrines, yet thero were other 
rsons to be taken into account, such as Jews and 
an Catholics, whose money it. was proposed to 
take for the support of the schools. If from the re- 
ligious teaching was taken away whatever was objec- 
tionable to any and all of these bodies he did not 
know what religion would be left at all. (Hear, 
hear.) Another way of proceeding had been sug- 
gested, and that was the Privy Council should by 
some general instruction lay down what should be con- 
sidered sectarian and unsectarian teaching; but could 
the House imagineany Government undertaking such a 
task f He had the greatest confidence in the unbounded 
intellectual resources of the Prime Minister, but he 
should despair of even that right hon. gentleman 
inventing a new kind of eclectic religion, including 
everything that wus acceptable and excluding every- 
thing that was unacceptable to everybody. (“ Hear, 
hear,” and laughter.) The solution was not to be 


religious bodies had been actively at work, and had | found in that mode of dealing with the question, and 
covered the face of the country with schools in which | therefore he proposed hisamendment. He must say 
an education, valuable, if not up to an ideal standard, | for himself that he agreed with the hon. members on 
was offered to the . No | both sides of the House that 
prevent him | comparison the most important | 
acknowledging that the clergy of the Church of tion of a child, while, at the sa ＋ he could not 


on was beyond all 
ent in the educa- 


mpathise in the teat with those who 
— 9 kind of education was not affirma- 
tively = who endeavoured to brand as 


0 kind of knowledge which 
— tenets. How could any- 
| which introduced us into more per- 
acquaintance with the works and the ways of 
the Supreme Oreator? (Hear, hear.) What was 
the great universe but a schoolroom built for us by 
the great master hand, hung round with glorious 
pictures calculated to convey to us by either ear or 
eye a knowledge of His own glorious attributes? Let 
it not, therefore, be said that to introduce a child to 
this scene was to give him a godless education. 
(Hear, hear.) The Bishop of Manchester, in his 
able and candid report to the Committee of Council 
on Education upon education in America, expressed 
his opinion that it would be going too far to call 
American education godless or non-religious, seeing 
that it cultivated the choicest intellectual gifts 
bestowed by God upon man, and required the 
exercise of patent attention industry, and 
behaviour, and of reapect during the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures and of Christ’s universal prayer. 
The question before the House was not whether or 
not religious education was to be given to the chil- 
dren of the people, but how and by whom was that 
education to ven. (Hear, hear.) He, for one, 
should not be ed with that neutral, colourless, 
and bloodless kind of religious teaching from which 
everything distinct and definite had been eliminated. 
But the question was who was to give it. It was 
clear that the State could not teach or superintend 
or direct religious education, because that funotion 
did not come within its vince. What was the 
State? That House might almost apply to itself 
the expression, L' Stat c'est moi.“ But of what 
various elements was it composed? Did it consist of 
such a body of men as would be competent to direct 
the religious education of the country? It comprised 


among ite members individuals professing overs ext : 
u 


sible variety of opinion prevalent within the C 
of England, from those held by Dr, Pusey to those 
enunciated by Dr. Colenso, those who professed the 
opinion of the Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, 
Independents, 8 — Wesleyans, Jow 
and heretics. (“ Hear,“ and a laugh.) w wasit 
possible, under these circumstances, for them to 
undertake to provide a system of religious education 
for the instruction of the people? In his opinion, the 
State should do its best to give the people a 
literary and scientific education, while it should 
leave to the various religious denominations and the 
country the duty of giving a religious education, 
But it would be asked whether there was any security 
that if religious education were not given at the day - 
— — ne Se at all. N —— 2 aoe See 
igious education at present given in the day- 
schools was little better than asham, It was un- 
necessary for him to go further in support of this 
statement than to refer to the reports of the Govern. 
ment ins N 
the country, who one and all reported the system of 
religious education — at those schools to be most 
unsatisfactory and inefficient, It was certainly not 
worth while to struggle for the preservation of such 
a system of religious education, especially as it had 
the effect of leading clergymen to believe that the 
children received ne religious instruction, and 
therefore prevented them from discharging a a 
which otherwise they would be most ready and will- 
to perform. There were 60, 000 ministers of 
gion of various denominations in this country, 
the reason for whose existence in that capacity was 
that they should teach —— . The clergy were 
aided by nearly 320,000 Sunday-school teachers, and 
was he, under these circumstances, to be told that if 
no religious instruction were given in our day-schools 
the ministers of religion would, in that respect, allow 
the young of their flocks to be neglected? If school- 
masters were to have entrusted to them the religious 
education of children, why should not some part of 
the national endowments set aside for the teachers 
of religion be devoted to their support? Was he to 
be told that those who were appointed to the work 
of teaching religion were to have taken out of their 
hands by far the most important portion of the popu- 
lation, for he maintained that to instruct the young 
in 4 required, to a greater than it was 
needed in the case of any other „the utmost 
skill of the best educated teachers? He was happy 
to be able to support his argument by the authority 
of two very distinguished persons. The one was a 
dignitary of the Ohurch of England, the Dean of 
Chichester, who, in a pamphlet which he wrote 
some twenty-two or twenty-three years ago, said 
that if, in dealing with the question of national edu- 
cation, the State promised that which it was clear 
it was unable to give, then a prejudice was excited 
against ite proposals, It was evident, he added, that 
the State could not give a religious education, and 
that even if such instruction were based on the Bible, 
difficulties would occur as to the version to be used. 
If, he went on to say, the State would make provision 
for literary and secular teaching, calling to their aid 
Churchmen and Dissenters to complete the education 
by giving religious instruction, the great objection 


in 
reli 


to many of the schemes which had been proposed 


wauld be removed. The other authority to whom 
he had referred was the late Mr. Cobden, whom 
the Prime Minister had quoted on a previous even · 
ing. Taking up the quotation where the right hon. 
gentleman had stopped, he found that Mr. Cobden 
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He add 


said that he. not 
education * 


not 
turning out a nation ofinfidele. But the experiment 
had been made. The system of religious education 
had been tried in Prussia, and the religion taught 
there was of a very dogmatic kind. What had 
been the result? Why, there was not in Europe, 
he supposed, a more irreligious nation than 
the Prussians. His attention had last autumn 
been fact, which he looked upon 
as full of significance, that persons who were buried 
in Berlin were interred without any religious cere- 
mony whatever. In America, on the other hand, 
all the religious instruction given in the schools was 
that a chapter of the Bible was readin many of them, 
and yet he supposed there was not in the world a 
more religious people than the Americans. (‘‘ Hear,” 
and a laugh.) According to the United States census 
for 1860, there were then in that country 54,000 
churches erected wholly by voluntary contributions, 
and of the estimated value of 171,000,000 dollars. 
The number of those churches had, he believed, in- 
creased fifty per cent., while their value had doubled. 
The number of sittings was * to one sitting for 
every 24 of the population, and he wished we could 
say as much for our own country. But be that as it 
might, the figures which he had quoted furnished, he 
thought, a pretty conclusive proof that the system 
of education which prevailed in the United States, 
from which all positive religious teaching was ex- 
cluded, had not resulted in turning out a nation of 
infidele. (Hear, hear.) Why? Why, because the 
ministers of the various religions had taken care 
that the instruction given in the day schools should 
be supplemented by the teaching in their churches, 
chapels, and Sunday-schools. — bear.) He for 
one, he might add, had no fear that in his owa country 
(Wules) the children would be allowed to grow up 
82 or uninstructed in religion, because religion 

id not happen to be taught in the day-schools. He 
therefore commended this proposal to the House. 
Let the State do what it could; let it develope the 
faculties and train the intellects of the people, but it 
should leave the Church of Christ to lead those 
trained intellects to the knowledge and love of God. 
By refraining from attempting to bind together two 
thinge which could not coalesce, by entrusting to the 
State the work which it alone could do, and by look- 
ing to the religious bodies of this country to tuke 
care of the religious education of the young, they 
would have, he was sure, not only an «educated, but 
also a religious nation, and they would be paying 
heed to the injunction of One whom most hon. 
members called their Master, to“ render unto Casar 
the things that are Ceosar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God's.“ He moved “to leave out the word 
‘that’ to the end of the question, in order to insert 
the words ‘the grants to existing denominations] 
wchools should not be increased; and that, in any 
national system of elementary education, the attend- 
ance should be everywhere compulsory, and the reli- 
gious instruction should be supplied by voluntary 
effort and not out of public funds.“ (Cheers.) 

Sir O. W. Ditxs, in seconding the amendment, 
said that if there was any concession to denomina- 
tional schools in the amended scheme, it was not in 
the bill, but was to be in next year’s grants; and 
the moment those grants were proposed, they would 
meet with every variety of opposition. With respect 
to the Roman Catholic feeling, he knew that the 
concession to denominationals went far beyond their 
expectations. They did not expect their religion to 
be taught at the expense of the rates, but would 
gladly accept Stute-supported literary and scientific 
education. ‘Tbe Roman Oatholics had, in fact, little 
interest in the success of the bill, as they did not 
expect, except perhaps in the town of Arundel, to senda 
single member to any of the local boards. There 
was no ground for the permissive character of this 
bill, and if it paseed in ite present shape, the effect 
would only be to render the principle of compulsion 
20 unpopular in the country that it would be lost for 
ever. 

Mr. Harpy, while opposing the amendment— 
which, he pointed out, had no reference to any point 
in the bill—compluined that the new scheme con- 
tained no sufficient recognition of the existing schools 
provided hy voluntary efforts, and no security that 
public assistance would be continued to them. Oriti- 
cising the details of the last proposal of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. IIardy urged that the religious difficulty 
was in practice solved in the present schools, and 
that it had never been raised by the people. It 
would be impossible to abolish the year of grace, 
since teachers would not be forthcoming in sufficient 
numbers for the scheme to be put into operation at 
once. To the adoption of Mr. Cowper-Temple’s 
amendment he objected that it would throw the reli- 
gious education of the prople into the bands of the 
schuolmasters, without the security of the creeds and 
ormilaries, and the new time - table ought to le lf. 
tw local regulation. The object of the League, he 
maintained, wus to destroy the present system, for 
which he argued strongly, asserting that but for the 
Revised Oude it — this time „ ＋ made — 
bill unnecessary. And he challenged the mem 
of the League to show their sincerity by spending 
some of the 5),000/. they had raised for an autumn’s 


agitation in foun 
pulsion, Mr, Hardy insisted that if put in force at all 
it ong to — yom eang but pointed out that it 
might frequently involve the grossest tyranny. 

Mr. Metiy l that the 5 had 
piayed into the hands of an extreme section of the 

urch of England by increasing the Privy Council 
grant to voluntary schools and severing them from 
the local boards. The bill as it stood would not 
settle tho question. 
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Wednesday, June 22nd, 1870. 
YESTERDAY’S PARLIAMENT. 


In the House of Lords, Lord CAlnxs, in moving 
the second reading of the Married Women’s Property 
Bill, briefly explained its provisions, and instanced 
some of the undeniable hardships it would redress. 
The clauses would require amendment, and he should 
therefore propose to refer the bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. A lengthened discussion took place, and 
many of the provisions of the bill were strongly 
condemned, but eventually the proposal of Lord 
Cairns was agreed to. The Lord Chancellor's Appel- 
late Jurisdiction Bill was read a third time and 
passed. Their Lordships adjourned at a quarter 
to eight o’clock. 


THE EDUCATION BILL.—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


The House of Commons had a morning sitting to 
push on the Education Bill. The adjourned debate 
on Mr. Richard’s amendment was resumed by 

Mr. MiaLL, who said that however inadequately 
he might find himself able to express the views he 
entertained on this question, he still hoped he 
should not depart in the slightest from that tempe- 
rate spirit that was exhibited during last night's 
debate from its commencement to its close. He had 
never addressed an assembly when he attached more 
responsibility to the words which he might utter than 
on that occasion. Undoubtedly the educational 
question was in a critical position, and from the 
manner in which it had been brought forward and 
submitted to the House, it required all the assie- 
tance that could be given to it in order to get it 
through this session, supposing the House was 
determined it should be proceeded with. (Hear, 
hear.) He would not lift his finger to prevent 
the passage of the bill unless he was fully 
convinced it was not adapted to the necessities 


and wants of the country, but at the same time 
he protested most respectfully, but most firmly, 
against the position in which his right hon. friend 
and colleague had placed those who had refused to 
accert, and who still refused to accept, the religious 
clauses of the bill as finally settled by Government. 
(Hear, hear.) He did not think it was fair to cast 
upon those members the whole responsibility of 
defeating the measure—(cheers)—or of preventing 
a measure for the education of the people passing 
this session. (Hear.) There might be something 
attributable, perhaps, to the measure having been 
prematurely submitted to the House—(Hear)—and 
its containing principles which the House and the 
country could not accept—(Hear, hear)—that had 
caused this long delay. There had been, as he had 
said, long delay, and there had also been some 
mystery; and now when that delay had been got 
rid of, and that mystery had been cleared up, and 
the House was informed precisely what amendments 
the Government would accept, and what they would 
reject, he thought it was a little hard that his right 
hon. friend should come down to the House and 
tell them that the Government had at last reached 
the limit of concession— (cheers) — and that if they 
refused to accept those concessions, upon them 
must be the responsibility of casting out this 
measure—(Hear, hear)—but he did not think his 
right hon. friend intended to produce the impression 
which he believed had been left on the minds 
of hon. members on that side of the House, that 
something like moral coercion was to be placed upon 
them. (Cheers.) He, however, believed that as 
every hon. member appreciated the importance of 
the question so he would insist upon coming to a 
consideration of the measure- a measure that 
touched some of the most vital and important in- 
terests of the empire—with a mind 
prejudice and fear. At any rate, that was the spirit 
in which he wished to approach the question. (Hear, 
hear.) He recognised at once the immense diffi- 
culties attaching to the settlement of this question. 
He did not think it was wise on the part of those 
who were anxious to pass a measure of that kind to 
retend it was not surrounded with difficulties, or 
t the difficulties were small. What they said on 
the matter that those difficulties would not in that 
slightest degree alter the character of the facts. He 
believed the country had never been better disposed 
to reconcile their differences upon education than 
they were at the commencement of this session. 
(Hear, hear.) They anticipated, as certainly he an- 
ticipated, a measure from the Government that 
would go far towards reconciling the differences 
between the two sides of the House, and 
effect a compromise which would allow of a 
comparatively easy age through the House 
of an educational bill. He could see in the 


— 


Government measure the most studious and 


secular schools. As to com- 


rfectly free from 


a sounder and a better system. 


strenuous efforts made to adapt the bill to the sup- 
posed wants and tastes of the public mind, but 
which had produced a strong objection to it, arising 
from the inherent difficulties of the educational 
question. The constitution of society in England 
made it most difficult to propose anything involving 
mental, intellectual, moral, or religious progress, 
without exciting on the one hand or the other deep 
feeling, and sometimes deep prejudices. ( Hear, hear.) 
He did not wish in the slightest degree to add to 
the difficulties naturally attending the subject, but 
he regarded himself under something like a solemn 
obligation. When a measure of this kind had been 
brought forward he asked himself two questions 
which must be answered satisfactorily to his own 
conscience before he should be able to give it his 
support. In the first place, would the measure that 
had been introduced, and amended, and re-amended, 
even after it had passed through committee, be likely 
to be a permanent settlement of the question? (Cheers.) 
He did not think there were many hon. mem who 
could suppose for a moment that it could work 
longer than twenty years without disturbance— 
＋ hear), and if the bill could be described in a 
ew words, he should describe it as a system of de- 
nominational schools supplemented by rate-aided 
schools. (Hear, hear.) But was denominationalism 


a basis upon which they were likely to build up a 


system that would last—(Hear, hear),—and that 
would adapt itself to the wants and wishes of the 
country, not for the present moment, but for a half 
or a quarter of a century to come? (Hear, hear.) 
Denominationalism did not offer a secure basis upon 
which to rest any enterprise of a moral or religious 
character. It appeared to him, and he thought the 
House would agree with him, that from the facts 
that were continually turning up, the current of re- 
ligious as distinguished from denominational 
thought, now ran in the direction of a broader, more 
liberal, and perhaps a more indistinct doctrinal 
creed. And it was quite impossible to expect if this 
system was to be permanent that it could be made 
so upon the basis of denominational schools. 
They must also take into consideration the 
remarkable fact of the position of these deno- 
minational schools. After thirty years’ trial they 
knew what they were and what they had done. 
(Hear, hear.) They had failed to supply the wants 
of the country. (Cheers, and No, no.“) If they 
had not, what necessity was there for that bill? 
(Hear, hear.) They had failed, perhaps, not so 
much in supplying local wants here, there, or else- 
where ; but, taking the country through, the testi- 
mony was that both in rural districts and large 
populous towns the denominational system had 
failed to reach the evil which the House now wished 
to remedy. (Hear, hear.) These schools had un- 
doubtedly failed, but not so much in quantity as the 
quality of the education given in them. His right 
hon. friend had spoken of the education given in 
them being poor. 

Mr. Forster said he did not say they were poor 
from the quality of the education given them, but 
that they were poor because the parents of the 
children were unable to contribute the school pence. 

Mr. Misi said that if they had failed from the 
non-attendance of children they had failed to create 
that interest which a school properly constituted and 
managed ought to create in this country. (Hear, 
hear.) For could any one deny that where schools 
were properly managed they obtained a larger 
acquisition of scholars than those that were badly 
managed? Its history had not been such as they 
ought to have expected, and they ought not now to 
have to complain that the system had failed from 
the quality of education given in the schools. They 
had failed not alone in the secular education given, 
but also in the manner in which they had commu- 
nicated religious instruction to the poor. They, 
however, on that side of the House had never wished 
that the Government should interfere and destroy 
those schools which had been created. They had 
always regarded them as having peculiar claims 
upon all, because they undertook the work of 
education when it was most wanted by good and 
enterprising men. They had supported those 
schools for the greater part of a century. They had 
worked hard in connection with them; and with 
regard to the clergy who had managed them, they 
had attended to them, and had endeavoured to make 
them successful with a self-denial and a perse- 
verance that were a credit to human nature, even to 
human nature sanctified by Christianity. The party 
to whom he belonged never wished that in any 
measure brought forward by the Government rate- 


aided schools should be substituted for them, but what 


they did ex 


was that such vitality should be in- 
fused into 


em in order, if possible, to make them 
perpetual. But what they expected was that rate- 
aided schools should be pl on such a basis that 
if the voluntary principle failed, and the existing 
organisation became a burden to those who con- 
ducted them, that they should gradually merge into 
| (Hear, hear.) 
It was therefore because they found that the ten- 
dency of thé measure was retrograde instead of 
forward in that respect that they found it 
necessar make their conduct intelligible 
to the country, to put forward such amendments 
as were then before the House and the country. 
(Hear, hear.) He might be asked, and very prc- 
perly so, suppose these denominational and re- 

schools were done away with, how were 
the scholars to receive religious instruction when 
the rate-paid schoolmasters were forbidden to im- 
part it? He confessed he had listened with deep 
surprise at the assertions that had been put for- 
ward with reference to that part of the subject. If 
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any member, especially any Noneonformist member, 

should doubt whether on could stand in this 

country fifty years unless it were taught by the State- 
d he confessed 


t of a 
state-paid teacher in religious at schools. 
A short time ago the hon. member for ad- 
dressed a large meeting on the subject, and, in allud- 
jug to the Bible, the hon. gentleman ap to 
the audience whether there should be from 
it the Bible—the Bible, the first lessons of which 
they received at their mothers’ knee—and the appeal 
to an indiscriminate audience brought down a most 
enthusiasti ramets. Sacre | t was not the 
lessons of the Bible that touched the hearts of those 
people, but the reminiscences of the mother, her 
tenderness, her care, her self-denial and 2 
guidance throughout the early part of life came 

over their remembrance. What he wanted was that 
in regard to their schools and their religious teach- 
ing they should have something of the tenderness of 
a mother’s care, that love should be the teacher, for 
love was the ae to be taught. 4 not 99 
in teaching Ohristianity as one geography. 
(Hear, hear.) He did believe in bringing the influ- 
ence of Christianity to bear upon the formation of 
the character and the moving of the hearts of young 
children, such as the gutter children, that were put 
under teaching in State-paid schools. He did not 
believe in that being done by the mere formal teach- 


J 


religious 
tions of the ma: he 
of | the a of the Ce 


ing of lessons, whether through the Bible or other- 
wise. He aid believe in a good man radiating 
influence, moral and spiritual, from himeelf, even 
without opening his lips on the subject of religion. 
(Hear, hear. e believed in the example of for- 
bearance, of patience, of self-denial, of trathful- 
ness, of reverence, and of all the Christian virtues, 
in the course of a teacher’s carrying out the funo- 
tions of his profession; he believed that such a 
man, even though he were forbidden by the State 
to open his mouth for the direct instruction of 
children in , would unquestionably exercise 


a far better; higher, more refining, and more trans- 
forming influénce upon chi than could be exer- 
cised by, any formal lessons, however good they might 
be. Unhappily this bill could not secure, and indeed 
no bill could secure, the teaching of such men. There 
were men who would doubtless be found active under 
any system in carrying out the first wishes of their 
hearts in that respect ; but if the House wanted men 
to rise to the occasion they should leave the matter 
to the sympathies and the energies of the Christian 
Church. Depend upon it that so long as they. | 
the eyes of society, and led them tos att 
they were teaching religion by means of — 
master to poor miserable little ures who pro- 
bably did not understand one wo was ad- 
sed to them, so | they woul 2 € 
between the religious es and that which con- 
stituted their 1 * ere. Rew bm aye bodies 
must organise themselves for that 
and they would do so unless Parliament moldled 
with affairs, and z ded to do that by the 
BC ster which could never be done by any but 
those who had Christian love burning in their hearts. 
This was the one great mission which was open to 
women. Under the guidance and direction of the 
of their respective denominations, ladies 
might undertake to imstil into the minds of 
those children lessons which they would probably 
never forget, and exercise over them ati influence 
which would prepare them, at all events, to receive 
with some degree of susceptibility the truths of 
divine revelation that might be addressed to them in 
their after career. He believed that if the State 
wotild only undertake to teach that which it could 
teach, and would leave the 1 instruotion to 
be given by those who alone, in his judgment, were 
competent to give it, the work would be tolerably 
well done between them. (Hear, hear.) Nothing 
had ever come out of the House attempting to do 


—— 


one of its people, and when the 
of this — pe 
SoS ee it 
Cheers) or Merthyr. 


Sir G. B. Appraney opposed the amendment, and 


argued in favour of restricting as much as possible 
the area of the religious diffeulty, and for avoid- 
ing — ae utmost interference with the existing 


Mr. Harcourt, agreeing with Mr. Gladstone that 
logic was of little use in considering the matter, 
8 his own 1 settlement, which satis- 

ad t ple—viz., unsectarianism—to the 


mos 
illogical settlement proposed by th ; a 
— 14 r r 


He was equally 
opposed to this last solution and to Mr. Richard’s 


something, but 
one nothing at al. The readiness with 
which the a had closed with the bar- 
gain offered them he satirised as a species of 
political simony; but he warned them that the Go- 
vernment was not the agent of the Liberal in 
this matter, and threatened an annual battle on the 
education vote. 

Mr. Oowprr-Temprte defended his amendment, 
showing how it would secure religious education and 
a better class of schoolmasters, and would give them 
perfect freedom. 

Lord R. Montaeu denied that the Conservatives 
had been bribed to support the bill. On the con- 
trary, he argued that they had made many sac;i- 
fices for the sake of get the question, and had 
received no boon. The effect o “the amendment 


the religious schools; and the seoular system, he 


share in it he remarked that it 
thing in the world to teach 


F 


most diatinoti ve 
dogmas—Transubstantiation, Auricular Confession 
So. - under it. In the rural districts the bill would 


throw education into the hands of the parson and 


nflicts. He 


non, who spoke from the Wesleyan 
t of view, agreed with the amendment in con- 


and in su j * 
obj to the omission of religion from educa- 
jon, and supported Mr. Harcourt’s idea of an un- 
‘pectarian education. 
At this point the debate was adjourned, on the 
motion of Mr. Drxon 2 Thursda 
ting, 0 


5. 
At the si Speaker being absent 
at the 1 the — — ot 


Committees, Mr. Dopson, took the chair. 


_ - BISHOPS IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Mr. S. Beaumont, in a thin House, brought on 
his frequently postponed motion for leave to intro- 
duce a bill to relieve the Lords Spiritual (here- 
after consecrated) from attendance in Parliament,” 
Their presence in the House of Lords, he argued, 
was not advantageous to the Church, for there were 
many Peers who would speak with greater weight 
aud power for the interests of the Church if they 
were attacked. Neither were the Spiritual Peers 
useful to the State, for they had always voted 
against all popular measures. This measure, too, 
he maintained, was opportune, and, among other 
* of this, he mentioned the Bishops Re - 
ion Bill. A large body of the clergy particul: 
in Yorkshire, was anxious that the Bishops shoul 
be relegated to their diocesan and ecclesiastical 
duties ; their political position stood in the way of 


that which was naturally beyond its power to 
accomplish. They had und to teach religion 
to thé great mass. of the le, and the people were 
alienated from Christian institutions. They had 
undértaken to teach in schools the religious lesson, 
and they age Be te that now. What was the 
ence? Could they find any distinct traces 
of the good effects that had been produced by their 
interposition which would not have been produced 
. they had left the matter entirely to reli- 
gious bodies? For his own part, he believed that 
those bodies, when they came to have a clear view 
Nr 
0 an 0 on em 
the occasion, as the right hon. gentleman had 
said. He believed that in the course of a 
few — 1 there were a clear division of 
duty now between the state and the religious 
bodies, they would all ise the advantage 
of the seprration, and look back with wonder and 


surprise to the present hesitation of society to con- sary 


sent to such a separation. Trusting, as he did 
thoroughly, in the vitality of religion in this country ; 
t , a8 he did, that the spiritual communities 
in England and Wales would not only show them- 
selves ne to accomplish the end for which 
they existed in reference to these poor little chil- 
dren; and believing the attempt to mix things 
which could not rly be would be followed 
by the same failure as had followed the attempt 
hitherto; and looking forward, as he did, to 


upon them. 
ments of Mr. L. Ki 


the increase of the Bpiscopate, and he pointed out 


that at any time the Crown could call up an eminent 
prelate to the House of Lords. 
Mr. L. Kine seconded the motion. 
Sir W. Lawson sup the motion, to which 
he wished to give an immediate effect, and, antici- 
ting that it would be opposed by the Govern- 
Se) ee ths err Al 
msistency on t on lous eq ; 
d on the union of the two front benches in oppo- 
ition to kindred propositions. At this time the 
ee ee ne eee 
of w was a member of the late Governm 


ured reference to 
marked that it was almost unnecessary a Sng ee 
they 


peerages neces- 
eir duty to undertake 
the work themselves. As to the form of the motion, 

that its ive 
ve a long lease to the Church 
the idea of the position 


Bishops depending on 
‘possession of the peerage, and he urged that to dis- 
miss them from the House of Lords would weaken 
the hold of Parliament apd of the external world 
In reply to some antiquarian argu- 
Mr. Gladstone went through 


time when this country should educate by state in- | 


the ecclesiastical 


ry of the 16th and 17th 


efficacious means than 


before the House, he asserted, would be to starve | 


squire, and in Wales, of which he spoke more par- | 
, poe 


Mr. Grapsrons commenced his repl @ good- | 
humo this a lete 


opinion of the coun 
Second Chamber, — 


neously, and at q 

whether that would be the fate of this motion, or 
whether it was the harbinger of a more serious 
movement. 

Mr. Braumonr, in his reply, seemed to suggest 
that his motion would ha ve met in a different 
spirit but for the absence of Mr. Bright, whom he 
1 4 ostentatio as our leader.“ 

© House divided, when the numbers were— 

“Ayes . ; 0 : J . 1 

Noes . . F — we . 158—56 
The announcement of the’ numbers was received 
with long and continuous cheers from the 


members below the gangway, and with counter- 
cheers from the Opposition. 


A discussion, rai 


OHURCH AND STATE IN SWITZERLAND. 
In Monday’s sitting of the Council of Neuchatel, 


& decision was come to by thirty-two nat thirty- 
one votes, in favour of the complete — de- 
tween Church and State. 


Last night, by command of Her Majesty, a State 
ball was given at Buckingham Palace. Several 
hundred representatives of rank and fashion now 
in the metropolis were present. 


The new college at Dulwich was yesterday opened 
‘by the Prince of Wales. = 8 4 


11 ovale) tat iy a Napoleon has now so 


far im ajesty was to leave Paris 
yesterday for St. Cloud 
e Out of a totel of 1,144 deaths which 


in Patis last week, 288 were from small- 2 
From Athens we learn that flve of the brigands 


concerned in the late massacre were executed on 
Monday last. 


— ————— — 
MARK-LANE.—THIS DAT. 


plea 


sale have changed hands quietly, at abc 
ualities the demand has 


regards foreign q 
nevertheless prices have been maintained, Moderate su 


of barley have been on offer. The trade has been dren, 
the recent im ) 


Oats have 
9 previous prices. Beans and 


peas have been 
with a moderate inquiry. For flour the demand has been in- 
active, at the rates 


in NK. 1 = Ed b requat 


previoualy current, 


— Ne — 


Two deaths from sunstroke are reported, one in 
Devon and the other in Cornwall. 

An unknown individual has offered to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford 4 prize of 100. for the best essay 
in confutation of the materialism of the present 


DEENSLAND Ewmicration.—The ship Flying. 
Cload 1,000 tons. burdens, belon to Messrs, 5 
Baines, Taylor and Oo., bas sailed from Lie 
for Queensland. This is the ninety-ninth vessel that 
has sailed on the land order systern of em | 
under the immediate direction of the Queen: 
Government Office, 82, Cbaring-cross, London. Bt 
contains 888 souls, divided into paying, sted, a 
free. — 1 and consisting of 181 mesibers 
families, 116 single men, ninety-one single females. 
Tas WRATHER AND THR C : 
of the drought the Chamber of Agriculture Journal 
says:—“It has been bastily inferred that the sad- 


den and severe storm of Thuraday and ye 


ite flood of rainfall.in many places, may 
recover the season, and restore pastures a 
ing crops rr tion. At * 
have heard at pr acme on the part of persons 
who can have no adequate ides of the intenalty of 
this year’s my and the wholesale and { ev - 
able losses w it has inflicted. The bare 
pastures cannot now yield more than a flash 
of grass, which will be ineffectual to protect 
the sod from baking and burning under a 
fervid sun in July. The present disastrous 
| season is comparuble with that of 1868. 
Turnips can hardly tarn out a fair crop afier suoli 
an unpropitious season ; particularly as they will be 
very late to the hoe. Mangolds have been saved by 
the tempest. It is too early at present to pronounce 
upon the character of the corn crops. As usual id 


their a dry time, our correspondents write promisingly of 


wheats upon well-farmed loams and upon well. 
dra ned ps s,and gloomily of wheats upon light 
soils, We believe tha} the ee is generally too 
defective anp the straw too short to prodace 

than an average, even with the most superb 

from this date to harvest time.“ | 


Ps.—On the subject: 
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— 
THEOBALD BROTHERS, 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS AND INSURANCE BROKERS, 


/ J NDERTA KE the Preparation of Balance 
Sheets, Exeoutors’ and Partnership Accounts, with 
periodical supervision and audits on moderate terms. 


INSURANCES (FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, OR-GUARANTEE) 
Effected at lowest rates. 
LOANS, MORTGAGES, AND PARTNERSHIPS 
ARRANGED. 


County Chambers, 14, Cornhill, and 78, Lombard-street. 


— 


AN’ HOUTEN’S COCOA. — The only 
guaranteed PURB BOLUBLE OOOOA. Better and 


Vi 
ie perfect,” &0, So. Sample Tins, sufficient for a family, 
of chorge, through your Grocer or Chemist, 1 88 


Sole Consignee, H. ESCH WEGE, 6 and 7, Coleman - tree 
. b London, H. C. 1 


BNEY PARK CEMETERY, STOKE 
NEWINGTON. 
REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 


On and after the 2th of Jonz instant, the Offices of the 
2 n at the CEMETERY and at No. 18, MOOR- 


W. HEATH, Secretary. 
Jane, 1870. l 


TO ADVERTISERS. : 
The Terms for Advertising in Tun Nonoonrornmist dre as 


One Line “Rene Ee A Bhilling. 
Bach additional Line . Sixpence, 
There are, on an average, sight words in a | ine. 
Laab Page. 


An extra charge, of 9s. 64. for every tom lines, or under. 
Published by Antuur MIALL (to whom it is requested that 
all Post-office Orders may be made payable), 16, Bouverie- 
Street, Pleet-street, E. O. 


Advertisers of all classes will find Taz Nowoonrormisr a 
valuable Medium for their announcements, 
Tun Nowoonronmist is registered for transmission abroad. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


AFTER THE ist OF OOTOBER NEXT 
TEA NEWSPAPER STAMP DUTY WILL BE RE- 
DUOED TO A HALFPENNY PER OOPY, AND THE 
ANNUAL SUBSORIPTION FOR A STAMPED OOPY, 
SUPPLIED THROUGH THB POST-OFFICE, DIRECT 
FROM THE PUBLISHING-OFFIOE, OR BY ANY 
NEWSAGENT, WILL BE— 


£1. 38. 10d. per Annum. 


„ Where any dificulty is experienced in obtaining copies 
with regularity from the Newsvendor, the Subscriber will find 
his cause of complaint removed by ordering a stamped copy 
direct from the Publishing-office. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22, 1870. 


SUMMARY. 
Tux long-continued drought, which has 


been ＋ . less injurious than the dry 
2 of 1868, [was happily mitigsted last 


ureday by a violent thunderstorm, which was 
general throughout the contry. Though the 
rain-fall has been considerable, it has been far 
short of the requirements of our farmers. 
There is a very scanty hay crop, and it is past 
while the aspect of the pastures 
been altered by the recent shower. 
may, however, hope that the old proverb 
ht not producing scarcity may be 
realised with to the corn crops. The 
Chamber of Agriculture Journal says :— We 
believe that the plant is generally too defective, 
and the straw too short, to produce more than 
an average, even with the most superb weather 
from this date to harvest time.” But if we 
should continue to have cheap bread, dear meat 
is almost inevitable. The weather is, however, 
“most superb ” and delightful, and we may as 
well enjoy a — of “sunny bliss’ without 
y forebodings relative to our food sup- 


A from the dignified discussion of the 
Lend Bj 


» which was read a time 
on Friday without a division, the House of 
Lords has the two great measures of law 
reform, ted the principle of the 


has accep 

Bill or de ~ 2 a married 
woman | y her own exer- 
tions, 8 bedil : which has 80 often 
the Commons. ough in the hands of 
d Cairns, the measure has been hotly 
opposed by other law lords, who will no doubt 

narrow its scope in the Select 
, to which it has been referred. Their 
pe have also found time, at the instance 
of Barl Russell, to discuss the relations of the 


The Rancankormist. 8 


journed till to-morrow night. 


| Mother Country to the Colonies, especially in 
reference to the question of defence. Not a few 
peers strongly object to the settled policy of the 
Government to leave the colonies to themselves, 
and to the relief afforded the taxpayers of Great 
Britain by the withdrawal of troops from our 
dependencies. But Earl Granville and Lord 
Northbrook stand firm to the new policy, and 
Earl Russell withdrew his portentous resolution 
for a commission to inquire into the means best 
fitted to guarantee the security of the Queen’s 
dominions. 


The Commons are now in the thick of the 
educational controversy. The new amendments 
ed by Mr. G e on Thursday last 
ve, as the Nimes says, landed us in this won- 
derful conclusion :—‘ The agitation of the last 
two er three months has been one continued 
protest against the spread of denominational 
education, and the Bill as amended and re- 
amended promises to assist what the voice of the 
nation rejects.” The Opposition grumble and 
criticise, but do not act, and Mr. Vernon Har- 
court has abandoned the field. There was, 
therefore, a clear course open to Mr. Richard, 
who on Monday night, in an able and forcible 
speech, moved as an amendment to the motion 
for going into Committee that the ts to 
existing denominational schools should not be 
increased, and that in any national system 
of elementary education the attendance should 
everywhere compulsory, and the reli- 
gious instruction should be supplied b 
voluntary effort and not out of public funds.” 
During two sittings this resolution has been 
keenly discussed and the debate stands ad- 
We do not anti- 
cipate a very large minority in favour of the 
principle commended by Mr. Richard, and the 
protest against the Government Bill is greatly 
weakened by the division among the Noncon- 
formist memberoe, lsomeſof whom, like Mr. Morley 
and Mr. M‘Arthur, are uawilling to place the 
measure in peril, even in its present shape. We 
have yet to see what course Ministers will pur- 
sue when Mr. Richard’s amendment has been 
disposed of. 
Two questions of theoretical rather than 
pressing practical interest have been disposed 
of during the week. Mr. Hardcastle’s proposal 
to abolish the minority clauses of the last Re- 
form Bill was supported by Mr. Gladstone in 
his individual capacity. A tie vote (181 
to 181) was the result, but on a second 
division a majority of eight decided that 
this “fantastic provision,” as Mr. Disraeli 
o i it should not be disturbed. 
Last night r. S8. Beaumont proposed 
the exclusion of bishops hereafter con- 
secrated from the House of Lords. He 
was, of course, op by Mr. Gladstone, 
who, however, hinted that the motion was “ the 
inger of a movement which might grow 
and grow until it reached the consummation 
which the hon. member for Sheffield desired.” 
Mr. Beaumont, whose resolution was rejected 
by a majority of 56, obtained the sup- 
port of 102 members—a very encouraging 
minority when it is remembered that the ques- 
tion has been mooted for the first time this 
many a year, and that the Queen’s Ball attracted 
many members elsewhere. 


As is usual at this season the foreign news 
of the week is of slender interest. The French 
Legislature has been discussing the convention 
which was signed in October last between 
Prussia, Switzerland, and Italy for driving a 
tunnel under the Alps in order to bring 
Florence and Berlin into direct communication. 
The scheme will probably be injurious to the 
French monopoly of the great lines of 
communication, but the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs makes light of the political aspects 
of the question. Napoleon III. is evidently 
quite averse to raise any difficulty with Prussia, 
on the plea of a disturbance of “ the military 
equilibrium of Europe.“ — The Ultramontanes of 
Belgium having, by the help of the Radicals, 
got a 2 in the Chamber, hesitate to 
take office. overnment have resigned, 
but their successors have not been appointed.— 
On Monday five of the brigands who were im- 


| 


icated in the massacre of our countrymen in 
reece were executed at Athens, but there are 
lices being 


no signs of their influential ee 
brought to justioe.— The United States Con- 

has substantially endorsed President 
Grant's licy of neutrality in relation to Cuba, 
and the Dominion Government have sent a re 
presentative to London to urge the Imperial 
Government to protest against the encourage- 
— given to the Fenian movement in the 

ta „ 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


1 has vindicated its independence and 
freedom of h, its capacity to take new 
views of a threadbare sabject, and its 

sense in accepting the inevitable. Hardly a 
single peer gave the slightest encouragement to 
Lord Oranmore’s proposal to throw out the Bill, 
but nearly every speaker on the Opposition side 
said enough to warrant him in doing so. 
Whether it might not have been as well if so 
many verbal protests had not been made, and 
the disagreeable dose had been swallowed 
with quiet resignation, is a question which con- 
cerns their Lordships more than the country. 
They have read the Irish Land Bill a second 
time without a division. Their deeds are better 
than their words, and the country is content. 


This great measure has thus far got through 
so quietly that we are apt to forget how con- 
siderable an innovation it creates in traditional 
ideas. What was denounced as spoliation in 
1869 is accepted as a necessary legislative ex- 

riment in 1870. A Parliament of landlords 

as quietly endorsed the principles of a measure 
which aims at the protection of tenants, and 
the hereditary chamber rather laughs than 
otherwise at the r denunciations of the 
Earls of Leitrim and Clancarty, who have only 
consistently enforced the rights of property as 
1 interpreted by their brother peers up 
to last year. The panic through which the 
proprietors of the soil in Ireland passed during 
the winter has sobered their judgment, if it has 
not dissipated their fears. Like Lord Carnarvon, 
they have been ready to vote for the Bill, under- 
standing it to be the expression of a desire on 
the part of England to strain every point even 
to a doubtful extremity in order to meet the 
wishes of the Irish people.“ 

Great credit is due to the Duke of Richmond 
for having early in the debate given the cue of 
moderation and mild criticism to his followers, 
which they have not in the main thought it 
expedient to transgress. Lord Cairns, indeed, 
could not resist the temptation, so enticing to 
an acute and verbose lawyer, of assailing ev 
considerable clause of the Bill. But then this 
e blundering measure, bad in inception, wrong 
in principle, and full of blots, will after all, by his 
lordship’s admission, tend to pacify and benefit 
Ireland! More dignified and statesmanlike was 
the course taken by the Earl of Derby, who 
“pressed upon by a force which he could not 
resist, acquiesced in a principle he could not 
uphold,” taking comfort in the belief that the 
Bill, so far from fixing and increasing small 
holdin upon the Irish soil in 4 greed would 
tend to consolidate them. His lordship as 
an Irish landlord declared himself “‘ willing to 
make large sacrifice, not of doubtful, but of 
undoubtful rights; to make them, not in the 
vain hope of concilating those whose ideas were 
never to be conciliated, but in order to satisfy 
opinion on this side of the water that 8 
legislation oould do had been done, that no 
grievance remained, and that they might as one 
man defend the English government of Ireland 
without gn, Neg they had upon their minds 
a doubt as to the justice of their cause.” Lord 
Derby speaks as a statesman, but his views are 
also those of arigid economist who does not 
seem to understand the “land hunger of the 
Irish people, and is too prone to forget that the 
soil of the country has been mainly brought 
under cultivation by the untiring industry of 
those small cultivators whom he so heartily 
despises. Scientific farming is a good thing, 
but is subordinate in importance to the welfare 
of a teeming agricultural population. 

While the leading members of the Opposition 
differ widely as to the policy of some of the 
provisions of the Bill—their opposite views in 
some points neutralising each other, and thereby 
greatly strengthening the case of the Govern- 
ment—it is impossible to overlook the strong 
testimony of the Liberal Irish landlords as to 
the probable beneficial results of the measure. 
ae Athlumney, Lord Lurgan, Lord Greville, 
Lord Powerscourt, and Lord Lansdowne, are 
not great orators in the House of Lords, but 
their speeches have been highly serviceable to 
the Bill. The last-named peer, speaking from 
experience on his own ge estates, 
urged the strict justice of compensation 
beyond mere improvements to evicted small 
tenants, who have expended their labour upon 
a barren and mountainous country, and con- 
fessed that the bulk of the improvements 
were made by the tenants. He joined with 
many other peers in expressing his belief that 
che Bill would not affect the majority of land- 
lords, and that its results would be gradual and 
hardly perceptible. ‘‘ Men of bad dispositions, 
said the noble marquis, “will be kept from 
doing mischief, and we shall no longer have the 
eal of the minority of the class reflecting 
discredit upon the majority.” We quote this 
sentiment not because it is at all novel, but be- 


In the course of a debate on the Irish Land 
Bill lasting over three evenings, the House of 


| cause it elicited the most cordial applause in 


~~... 
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c in t progress in Liberal 
ideas, and perhaps is X change has been 
somewhat influenced by Earl Granville’s state- 
ment in opening the debate, that since the 
announcement of the Government Bill there 
has been a general rise in the value of property 
in Ireland. 


To-morrow the Bill goes into Committee. 
The Duke of Richmond and Lord Cairns have 
— notice of amendments, some of which are 

wn up exclusively in favour of the land- 
lords, and tend materially to weaken the con- 
cessions to Irish occupiers, and others which 
would remove imperfections. We trust their 

Lordships will not forget the dignified and 
earnest admonitions of the Lord Chancellor in 
closing the debate on Friday night. After 
saying that if they failed to pacify Ireland 
they would do more harm than good. 
and that if they decided to alter the Bill 
in a landlord sense they might as well 
throw it out altogether, Lord Hatherley con- 
cluded :—“ What we do is simply to oblige 
unjust and unruly landlords to obey that higher 
and Royal law which is sufficient guide for good 
landlords ; and if that be accomplished the Bill 
will not be without its due effect. No harm will 
be done to good landlords, and we shall show 
how earnest the people of England are to place 
the people of Ireland on the same footing of 
peace and 1 as that which they them- 
selves occupy, and I tremble at the possible 
consequences if a direction were given to this 
Bill which would justify its being charged with 
being a landlords’ instead of a tenants’ 
measure.” 


INDUSTRIAL IMPROVEMENT. 


On Friday night Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens 
made a speech, and moved a resolution which, 
if they might have passed muster in February, 
were glaringly irrelevant in the middle of 
June. The hon. member for Finsbury having 
been forestalled by his namesake in the matter 
of emigration, had to disguise the object he 
had in view in order that he might bring it 
before the House of Commons. is case was 
that unexampled poverty had prevailed very 
recently in the great towns of the kingdom; 
that that poverty, though at present alleviated, 
was likely to recur ; that it was aggravated every 
day by the mere natural increment of population; 
and that the distress did not arise from any 
mere oscillations of trade, but was one of those 
steps in the progress of surplus labour with which, 
sooner or later, this country would be obliged to 
deal. As we have spare labour and the colonies 
spare lands, they ought, Mr. Torrens thinks, to be 
married together. Canada is able and willin 
to receive between 20,000 and 30,000 men, an 
yet we allow people to remain here weltering in 
their misery. Though he would not send people 
out of the country, he would strike down the 
tollbars between England and the colonies, and 
he wanted the Government to establish an 
office where every working man who produced 
3/. might procure a ticket which would take 
him to Canada or Australia, which scheme 
would, he thought, facilitate the outflow of 
capital and labour to the extended sphere of 
British dominion, confer an unmitigated bless- 
ing upon this country, and knit together the 
different portions of the empire. 


Even granting Mr. Torrens’ premises, his 
ractical conclusions are rather those of a 
— philanthropist than of a far-seein 
statesman. Three-fourths of the labour whic 
he regards as in excess at home is not required 
in the colonies. Some of them, though under- 
pulated, are troubled with a redundance of 
hour. There is consequently a good deal 
of pauperism even in those dependencies where 
Mr. Torrens is so anxious our unemployed 
should occupy the waste lands. Melbourne and 
Adelaide are at the present moment embar- 
rassed with large es of men who cannot 
find work to do, because the labour which is 
offered has no suitable market. The colonies 
do not want our paupers, and would protest 
against being saddled with such an encum- 
brance. Of educated immigrants they have 
more than enough, and for operatives who have 
been bereft of employment by the late stag- 
nation of our manufacturing industry there is 
no sphere in the colonies. They could find 
work for our peasantry, but our agricultural 
population is either not redundant, or disinclined 
to emigrate. The Irish labourers, who are most 
e to leave the old country, seek their 
fortunes chiefly in the United States, where 
their kindred have prepared the way for them, 
and not in Canada or Australia. Not thou-. 
* but millions, have thus emigrated to the 
ew World without the intervention of the 
State. Moreover, if the colonies really want 


our surplus labour, it is for them to for it 
rather then the British taxpayer. 2 

But the premises of the hon. member for 
Finsbury may de triumphantly challenged. In 
fact, the President of the Poor Law Board con- 
clusively demolished them in his exhaustive 
specch. Mr. Goschen has taken great paine to 
collect information from various sources and 
from all parts of the yy the sum of which 
is that there is a steady and substantial revival 
of industrial activity. The facts are as en- 
couraging as they are striking. In Laneashire 
pauperism is considerably diminished, and there 
is ‘a decided revival in the staple trade of the 
district.” In the silk trade, so long depressed, 
“the manufacturers are full of orders, the 
trade is very brisk, and the weavers are fully em- 
ployed, and many more could also be fully em- 
ployed.” In Coventry workhouse there “ is 
nothing approaching an able-bodied man.” The 
recovery in the iron trade is described as per- 
fectly unheard of”’; in the South Wales mineral 
districts the scarcity of labour is complained 
of; the linen and flax trade of the north of 
Ireland, the Jace industry of Nottingham, and 
the pottery manufacture are reviving, and the 
iron shipbuilding is active. Even the building 
trade is showing a marked improvement. There 
are now only two per cent. of members of the 
Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Union out of work 
compared with ten per cent. in February last. 

These ific proofs of returning prosperit 
were confirmed by the more general offici 
evidence Mr. Goschen had at his command, 
which * to show that the revenue is elastic, the 
use of exciseable articles greatly increasing, 
our importe steadily rising in amount, and 
savings banks deposits augmenting. In fact, 
as the right hon. gentleman strongly expresses 
himself, I say here, on my own responsibility. 
that there is scarcely an indication on which 
we can rely that does not point to increasin 
prosperity throughout the length and breadt 
of the land.” | 

It is not denied that there is severe local 
distress and a congestion of labour in some 
districts, especially in the metropolis. But the 
President of the Poor Law Board declares that 
in London pauperism is decreasing, and that 
the redistribution of labour is being steadil 
carried out. It is a remarkable fact that 
Middlesborough alone has lately been taking 
off more of the unemployed population of London 
weekly than our charitable emigration societies 
have sent out to the colonies. As is stated in a 
newspaper quoted by Mr. Goschen :—“ The 
great trades of the kingdom are just now 
putting forth their resources, after a long in- 
terval of compulsory stagnation; they can 
absorb the surplus labour of the country, if 
they are only allowed fair play.” This process 
of redistribution is especially needed in the 

ricultural districts, where the supply of 
— is so unequal, and the disparity in the 
rate of wages so marked. 

The President of the Poor Law Board con- 
cluded his admirable and unanswerable speech 
on Friday with advice worthy of a Liberal 
Minister. While favouring voluntary and 
national emigration, and discouraging peril- 
ous experiments, and the needless support of 
semi-communistic plans, he showed that there 
were legitimate modes of preventing a recur- 
rence of industrial stagnation and distress. “ It 
may be,” he remarked, “that in the compe- 
tition of nations English industry is handi- 
capped to a certain extent, and that English 
workmen are hindered in the race of life 77 
the weight of imperial and local taxation. If 
this is so, stand by us, for with all our heart 
and soul we will try to reduce the taxation and 
to resist the onslaughts on the public purse. 
English workmen may also be handicapped in 
consequence of our shortcomings as regards 
education, and if so I appeal to you to staud by 
those who will carry a comprehensive educa- 
tional reform. Again, it may be, as was re- 
marked by the noble lord opposite, that the 
Poor Laws have superseded in the minds of a 

rtion of our labouring classes the idea of the 
a of individual forethought, the sense of 
domestic obligation, and the recognition of the 
just claims of kindred. If so, I ask you to 
stand by us who are endeavouring to reform 
those laws. In the whole of our legislation 
and Parliamentary proceedings let us show our 
special consideration for the want of employ- 
ment by always keeping the highest interests of 
the working class in our hearts and minds, but 
do not let us assent to vague propositions, 
which can never be fulfilled, which can only 
encourage delusive hopes, and which are con- 
trary to the course of legislation which has 
always been pursued in this country.” This is 
sound and faithful advice, and the British 
nation has every reason to rejoice in having a 
Government which is honestly disposed to 
carry it out, even in the face of persistent and 


interested opposition. 


— 


BABY-FARMING. 


NoTHING can be more sad or more dis- 
heartening, at least to every rightly constituted 
uind. than the frequent laying open of oursocial 
sores which has characterised the last few 
months. Case after case—each more hideous 
and more shocking in its revolting details than 
its predecessor—have succeeded each other with 
disagreeable rapidity, until it almost seemed as 
if our vaunted social and moral p ‘was 
an utter shame, our advance in intellectual 
enlightenment a cruel mockery. At the very 
moment when we are passing laws having for 
their object the protection of children from the 

ly life of severe toil to which the reckless 
cupidity and selfishness of unnatural — 1 
would fain doom them; when we are solemnly 
declaring that every child has an unquestion- 
able right to the especial protection of the 
State, we are horror-struck with the news that 
there exists amongst us, under the suggestive 
name of baby-farming,” the systematic prac- 
tice of infanticide. We have so accus- 
tomed to denounce the Chinese and other 
oriental nations for their habitual disregard of 
the sanctity of infant life, that it is difficult to 
believe any English people could be guilty of 
the same criminal tendency ; yet there can be 
no overcoming the ominous fact that among 
large numbers of our population the life of an 
infant is held ay beg but sacred. What a 
dread revelation this for those who speak of the 
a d are steadily making in social 
Does it not look more like retrogres- 
sion? It is as if the influence of what is 
termed “ civilisation” is to completely deaden 
the natural affections, to wholly destroy the 
maternal instinct which, even among the most 
— nations, leads the mother to brave every 
possible danger, to face undaunted the v 
awsof death, rather than that a hair of herchild’s 
ead should be ro bce And to think that 
among a so-called Christian people, in a country 
where the religious and social duties of life are 
continually being ed from platforms and 
2 innumerable, there should among not a 

w of the population exist less of true parental 
love and feeling than is to be found among the 
most barbarous and uncultured races known to 


Jus! It almost makes one believe in the asser- 


— of the cynical ep a Rages = — 
ut savages disguised with a coating o 
civilised varnish. 

Those who have been led by curiosity or 
interest to peruse the numerous advertisements 
in some of the y weekly newspapers, also 
those in a well-known halfpenny * 
circulating almost exclusively among the metro- 
2 working girls and women, must have 

struck with the frequency of advertise. 
ments purporting to emanate from individuals 
ing to adopt, ‘‘for a consideration,” any 
children entrusted to their care. Here is a 
sample of these advertisements :—‘‘ Adoption. 
2 I home, with * love and — a 
offe any res e person wishing her 
child to be satiny adopted. Premiums. £6, 
which includes everything. Apply, by letter 
only, to ——,”’ &o. &o. e wording of these 
advertisements and the sums of money re- 
quired may differ, but the character of all is 
precisely the same. In such matters women 
are, as Mr. Greenwood has more than once 
reminded us, shrewder than men, and the un- 
natural mother, eager to become rid of her 
infant, is at no loss to perceive in the artfully 
prepared bait an offer to meet her wishes on 
peymen of so many bright golden sovereigus. 
hat such things should be is a terrible refiec- 
tion on the national character; a stain which it 
is difficult to efface. Murder is murder, whether 
the victim be a tender infant fresh from the 
mother’s breast, or a man in the prime of life; 
whether the mode of death be instantaneous or 
slow; whether the means be the knife, poison, or 
— forced 2 of food. Infants are but 
elpless things. need every care, every 
attention, that can bestowed upon them. 
Withhold this, and they perish as surely as do 
the delicate garden flowers when deprived of 
their necessary moisture. Here is the secret of 
‘‘baby-farming.” The heartless female o 
who follow this infamous calling have no diffi- 
culty whatever in extinguishing the vital spark 
of life in the poor little innocents entrusted to 
their murderous care by mothers whose hearts 
have become stone- ened by the continued 
fear of shame or the grinding pressure of ex- 
treme poverty. And here we stumble on the 
actual causes which render the baby-farmer’s 
calling a possibility. The existence of that 
trade is the penalty incurred by us in return 
for the one-sided justice invariably meted out 
by us to the betrayer and his victim. Weallow 
the whole punishment, the entire opprobrium, 
to fall upon the latter, until, becomiug reckless 


and te, she sinks the mother in the fiend, 
and at willingly listens to the tempting 
whisper of the murder-demon, 
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We are not secking to extenuate the crime 
of these women; we are simply indicating the 
facts of the case. The majority of females 
who entrust their offspring to the tender mercies 
of the baby-farmer appear to be employed in 
factories, in workshops, or in domestic service. 
How the spare hours of these are too often 
occupied we need not relate. The music-hall, 
the casino, and the ‘‘tea garden” explain 
everything. A life of gaiety, a sudden awaken- 
ing from the absorbing dream of pleasure, an 
additional mouth to feed, and diminished 
chances of obtaining the means of livelihood, 
are the main features in a history unfor- 
tunately but too common in these days 
of progress. The husbandless mother be- 
comes virtually an accessory to the mother 
has to pay dearly for the sin which has 
found her out. If, as in most cases, she deter- 
mines to keep secret the story of her fall and 
shame, terrible is the struggle to which she be- 
comes exposed. She cannot take her infant with 
her to the work shop, she cannot afford to stay at 
home to nurture it. What is she todo? Then 
comes the satanic influence of the baby-farmer’s 
advertisement. Five pounds, and she can begin 
life afresh, and the world none the wiser. Ter- 
rible, indeed, is the temptation. At first she 
resists it, the maternal instincts are not yet 
wholly dead within her, but soon the conflict 
becomes closer and more fierce, until at last the 
destruction. of her unconscious infant. Is not 
this a result terrible to contemplate? Yet what 
else can we expect so long as we allow thou- 
sands of young men and women to commence 
for themselves the battle of life before their 
characters are properly formed? We have 
loosened the curb too much, Our children 
are launched forth upon the world, amid the 
pitfalls and snares which beset them on every 
side, before we have taught them succesefi 
to resist temptation. The work of education 
is terminated too early. At the very moment 
when the restraining influence is most needed 
it is withdrawn. We look to the child, but 
* the youth and maiden. | 

et there is a glimmer of hope amid the 
darkness which shrouds the social horizon. 
Baby-farming is not altogether an evil of 
modern. origin. Defoe, in one of his novels, 
discusses the whole question with that singular 
minuteness of detail which has given him such 
a permanent position among writers of fiction, 
and from the manner in which he alludes to the 
subject, it is apparent that baby-farming was 
systematically practised in his time. But in 
ose days the newspaper pross was as 
yet an undeveloped institution, or it is - 
sible that we might have acquired sufficient 
data for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the crime of systematic infanticide has recently 
been on the increase or not. Our investigations 
lead us to the latter conclusion. We cannot 
believe that the efforts of religious and social 
reformers have been so completely thrown 
away, that one of the most hideous and horrible 
of orimes should have been inoreasing in 
prevalence amongst us. That it exists to a 
fearful extent we do not for a moment deny, 
but that it is on the increase is a matter open 
discussion. Still, there is sufficient to warrunt 
the exercise of further effort in impressing 
ople with a proper sense of the sanctity of 
fe life. No mother whose mind has been 
properly trained, or brought under religicus 
influences, can ever bring herself to contem- 
N for a moment the sacrifice of 
er infant offspring. So long as the evil of 
baby-farming exists among us, 80 long will there 
be need of further exertion on the part of the 
teachers of religion. We want more of true 
religious spirit among the masses. And who is 
to teach them this if the churches do not? 
Religion means something more than merely 
Providing respectable speakers with decent in- 
comes. It signifies unceasing work and exer- 
tion among the unenlightened. Every dead 
body of an infant discovered on a doorstep is a 
lesson that the mission of religion remains un- 
accomplished; every baby-farm us that the 
work of civilisation remains far from perfect. 
Our social evils are only half conquered. It is 
as if we had only trampled down the weeds, 
not plucked them up. A shower of rain, and 
they are in in vigour. Let the law 
unish—and most severely—the baby-farmer, 
ut let us look to the aid of proper religious 
and social effort to counteract and remove the 
causes which have rendered the trade a profit- 
able calling in a country like ours. 


„An Irish Peeress was a recipient of outdoor 
relief at the Lambeth Workhouse last week. 80 
says the South London Press. | 

The House of Commons Committee have sanc- 
tioned a tramway to start from a point near the 
Bank, and pass through Moorgate-street, the City- 


fully | be as well satisfied if their system of education could 
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Mr. Moruzy wished to explain the reasons which 
would compel him to vote against the motion of the 
hon. member for Merthyr. No doubt they had 
reached a great crisis, ahd unless they were willing 
to make mutual concessions of their extreme views 
they might prevent the accomplishment of what the 
majority desired to see realised—the passing of a 
measure greatly extending the education of the 
people. Their difficulties arose in a great d 

from the determination with which Englishmen of 
all creeds held by their own denominational and ec- 
clesiastical preferences. He did not deny that in 
some places there might be a need for secular schools, 
but such schools ought to be left to spring up where 
there was a call for thom on the part of the people. 

His own belief was that the people were generally 
opposed to secular schools, and his own experience 
as the treasurer of a training college, and as one who 
had been brought largely into contact with schools, 
was that the parents did not object to the Bible in 
the hands of an honest teacher. What they objected 
to was to their children being made use of to swell 
the number of this or that denomination, whether 
Established or Dissenting. He himself could not be a 
party to any general system which would wither up 
all that was fresh and vital in our religious com- 
munities. (Hear, hear.) While at the same time he 
would oppose any attempt to enforce a particular 
religious teaching on those who were unwilling te 
receive it. He looked with great hesitation on the 
immediate introduction of the element of compulsion. 
It was necessary that the neglected classes should 
be educatéd ; but much might be done to draw them 
into the schools by depriving employers of the labour 
of little children. If that were found not to be suc- 
cedeful, he might then be prepared to resqrt to more 
decided compulsion ; but dismay would be caused if 
immediately that bill passed the police were set to 
work to drive children into the schools. (Hear, hear. 

Again, he had no fondness for rates, and he shoul 


be carried on by means of grants from the Privy 
Council under arrangements as stringent as those 
which could be applied to the principle of rating. 
But he confessed he had a dread that unless they 
saw their way to some common ground of action 
there would be no alternative before them but a 
choice between a secular system anda denomina- 
tional one. If it had not been for the religious mon 
he would like to know where the education of Eng- 
land would be? (Hear, hear.) Let them drive forth 
religion in all its forms from the schools, and where 
would religion or education be fifty years hence? 
because then they would detach from the work of 
education what he regarded as of inestimable 
value, the religious earnestness of those en- 
in it. (Hear, hear.) Out of 15,000 
or 20.000 schools in England, there were 
not 500 secular schools; he doubted whether 
there were fifty; and he took that to be a proof that 
the secular system of schools had not been called 
for by those who were the best judges of what they 
anted—the parents of the children. (Hear, hear.) 
The amendment of the hon. member for Merthyr 
that was on the paper before Thursday last sug- 
gested that the ministers of religion should be 
brought into the schools to give religious instruction ‘ 
at other than school hours. His only opinion was 
that such a plan would work most disastrously. He 
protested on Nonconformist grounds againat the 
exclusion by legislative action of religion from the 
achools, They had heard of late a great deal 
about Nonconformist principles, but his opinion 
was that, those principles would be as much out- 
raged by the exclusion of religion by legislative 
enactment as by its enforcement. (Hear, hear.) 
Take the case of a Baptist teacher, one who knew 
nothing of catechisms or formularies. What he 
wanted was that such a teacher should be told that 
| the principle on which the school should be con- 
duotei was that the best secular instruction should 
be imparted, that the Holy Scriptures should be 
read and explained, that the school should be per- 
vaded by a religious spirit, but that there should be 
an absence of any attempt at spreading anything like 
denominations! teaching. He regretted that the 
amendment of the right hon. gentleman the member for 
South Hampshire was not more comprehensive in its 
terms so as to convey to the teacher the impression 
that there should be a check put upon any tendency 
to merely denominational instruction. In a report 
made by Mr. M. Arnold with respect to Homerton 
lege, of which he (Mr. Morley) had been treasurer 
wenty-five years, it was stated that such schools 
ere better suited to become the schools of the future 
han either the National or Wesleyan on the one 
hand, or the British or secular on the other. The 
shrewdest momber of that House might spend several 
hours in examining these schools, and in not one in- 
stance could he discover to what denomination the 
school belonged. He confessed he sympathised vary 
much with his right hon. friend who had charge of 
the bill, on account of the way in which he had been 
assailed during the past few weeks, as if he were not 
true to the principles which he had so often enun- 
ciated. But no one who was not aware of the un- 
doubted right which the Church had to be considered 
in this matter could understand the difficulties of his 
right hon. friend's position. (Hear, hear.) His own 
earnest desire was that, in order to prevent the 
country from being divided into two hostile camps 
during the coming autumn, they should try to pass 
a measure this session, and with that view he pro- 
mised to give his right hon. friend the best assistance 
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fa the bill in a tone of general approval, but decla: 
imself firmly opposed to the prohibition of 
teaching. @ required, too, a more 
uarantee than a mere change in the Revised 
or the adequate maintenance of the denominational 
schools now to be severed from the local boards; and 
ag to Mr. Cowper-Temple’s 9 he pro- 
fessed himself utterly unable to understand it. Bat 
he foresaw that it would throw the religious teach- 
ing into the hands of the schoulmasters, and where 
he asked, were these to be got, and what manner of 
men would they be? 
Dr. Piayrarr maintained that there were no 
educational difficulties in the question which. the 
parents were disposed to raise, though he admitted 
that it bristled with political and ecclesiastical diffi 
culties. Discussing these, he said that, with no fear 
of secularism, he was unwilling to part with religion 
as a piece of educational machinery until our idea of 
a national education was much enlarged. So 1 
as religion was retained it must be taught, not by 
volunteers, but by the regular certificated school- 
masters, whom he had no fear of elevating into a 
sacerdotal. class.” He had no objection to the prin- 
ciple of direct compulsion, though he foresaw that it 
could not now be put into practical application. Dr. 
Playfair argued generally against the amendment 
and in favour of the bill, which in its new form hé 
showed to be more liberal and more efficient than the 
original scheme. At the same time he complained 
that it made no attempt to improve the machinery, of 
the educational department—partioularly that it did 
not appoint a minister of education; and. he laid 
great stress on the importance of improving the 
quality of the education given in the primary 
schools. : 
Sir J. Paxineton, who echoed Dr, Playfair’s com- 
plaint that it was not proposed to create a minister 
of education, promised his support to the hill not 
only by his vote, but by refraining from long 
speeches. At the same time he pointed out that tlie 
new time-tatle conscience clause would not work, 
and while approving the adoption of Mr. Cowper- 
Temple’s amendment, he required a larger security 
for religious teaching. 2 

Mr. W. E. Forster, who was received with a 
8 cheer, said that he was anxious at once to 
eclare the opinion of the Government with reapeet 
to the amendment. The amendment contained Wees 
distinct propositions. One of them was that attend - 
ance should be everywhere compulsory. He took it 
first in the hope that the House would not allow itself 
to be engrossed with the religious diffioulties,; but 
would rather look to the general scope of the bill. 
One of the Government amendments was that no 
bye-law in the regulation of school board enforcing 
r could be applied to the reli- 
gious | 10 in pry 2 He * 2 — 
the opportunity of saying in respec he time 
conscience clause, in — to Sir J. Pakiogton, 
that the attendance of children at school would be 
much more easily enforced if the parents knew that 
religious instruction was given only at the — 
and end of each school meeting. Thus the school- 
master each day will be able to have four classes fer 
religious instruction. If they did not settle this 
question of compulsion they would have to face it in 
a year or two; and it was better to decide it now. 
But the Government did not believe that the House 
or the country would rr compulsion at 
present; and therefore they proposed nissive 
compulsion at the discretion of the school asa 
tentative experiment, with a view to general compul! 
sion if it should be found necessary or desirable, 
With respect to the next point of the amendment; 
he did not quite understand what was meant: by: 
supplying religious instruction by voluntary effort, 
or how it was to be icably carried out, unless 
it was that no school should be aided from the pablio 
funds in which there was religious. teachi ‘here 
was no force in the plea that it was to tax: 
persons for religious teaching which they did not 
approve. 7 


The State lets religious worship alone. That is what 
we decided to do in Ireland last year, thinking that 
would do harm for the State to interfore. the 
State does not let education alone. That makes the. 
great difference. The State comes forward POs. 
poses to declare that educ:tion shall be compulsorily 
provided, and gem d by indirect compulsica it ar. 
that the school shall be compulsorily attended, and it 
looks forward to still further compulsion. But then we 
have to consider the feelings of all the inhabitants of the 
State, and we find that there is conscientious objecti 
on the part of many to N dan ined 
education, or rather to their being obliged to pay for 4 
religious teaching with which they do not : 
on the other hand, there are hundreds of thousands, 
not millions, who have a conscientious 
gion being separated from education. (C 


In the bill, as it originally stood, the r u 
question was left to the school boards, and it was 


8.) 


thought the question involyed would be much : 
to decide according to.the wishes of the parents, if i 
was left to each locality to determine as the varying. 
circumstances might require, than if they were to 
attempt to lay down one rigid rule when we did not 
know all the circumstances, and could not know the 
exact wishes of the parents. They must consider, 
too, that the difficulty was not much in passing a 
law, but in the working of one after it was 


ö 


religious or controversial one, and their fears 


in ignorance. It was a formidable difficulty, es h 
knew, in Parliament; a lesser one between th 
parents and teachers; but a very little one betwe 


road, Islington, and the Hdlloway-road, to the High- 
gate-archway, with intersecting branches. 


oe 


he could render. (Hear.) 
Mr. BerEsrorp Hore discussed, the amendments 


— 


the teachers and the children. 
mous experience of every practical person actually- 


ection td reli - 


said he had thus shirked the difficulty. But they: 


This difficulty was not an educational one, but & 
grappling with it had kept children of this country: 


was the unani> 
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conversant with the m ent of schools. He 


. formularies and catechisms, but I be- 

had devoted o great part of ber He to netdh; nt | ete 8 ene ee aster to try to 
0 a t cation, an fea ucation. main 

who said: * . is the instinctive feeling which existe against catechiems 


Is it possible that those who talk so easily of religious 
to be given out of school hours ” by the various 
denomivational clergy have ever considered what this 
means? What the chances are of accomplishing it? 
How it accords with their cry for universal compulsion 
as the only possible means of getting children even into 
the day-schools, though these day-schools, with their 
gift of secular knowledge, represent, as the poor well 
know, bread and butter and advancement in life. In 
the day-schools the children are at work, with an in- 
terval for dinner, from nine to four or five o'clock. 
Has any Nonconformist minister ever tried to gather 
the tired little ones of his flock for a Bible lesson before 
or after those school hours—(cheers)—or to persuade 
the busy mother to s the elder ones for another 
hour's schooling ? (Uear, hear.) Haa be found it a 
more hopeful task to collect a volunteer class on their 
3 holiday ? How many of the children of the 
upper classes wonld he collect of their own goodwill 
for a Bible lesson on their one holiday? (Hear, hear.) 
It is not obvious that out of the 100 or 200 children 
who attend a school only the few exceptional children 
will come to time, or those whose parents take such an 
exceptional interest in their children’s religious training 
that if all were like them the whole vexed “ religious 
djfficulty’’ would fall to the ground to-morrow, because 
the children’s Christian training would be—where it 
ought to be—in the hands of their parents. (Hear, 
hear.) But surely it needs no proof that these week! 
lessons out of scliool hours are for the mass chimerical. 
There remain the Sunday-schoole, whose influence is 
indeed most valuable; but probably those who know 
them best would be least willing tu lay upon the weekly 
hour or two in the Sunday-school the whole burden of 
a child’s religious education, the whole stress of counter- 
acting a neglectful bome and a vicious and degraded 
neighbourhood. And, as before, the children who most 
needed it would not be found there. (Hear, hear.) 


Practical men engaged in education cquid not un- 
derstand how any one who had ever been inside 
a school could say that the way to meet the diffi- 
culty was by having the Bible read without note 
or comment, as vas proposed by Mr. Winterbotham. 
To read for children the Bible without note or 
comment would be to treat the Bible as they treated 
no other book, because no other book would the 
schoolmaster venture to read for children without 
explaining the locg words. Those who had practical 
experience as managers knew perfectly well how 
vain was Mr. Disraeli's apprehension of turning the 
achoolmasters into a sacerdotal clase. (Here Mr. 
Disnak.i intimated that he had experience as a 
school manager.) What manager had found a 
schoolmaster so foolish as to attempt to drive theo- 
—— doctrine into the poor little heads of the 

P It would be useless labour. Children 


could not be expected to understand the mystery of | J 


the Trinity ; but what they could understand is, 
„Do unto others as ye would that they should do 
unto you.” (Hear, hear.) They might as 
well oe Se all the parents in the coun 
would me a sacerdotal class. He show 
next, by numerous extracts, that the working classes 
strongly objected to education without religion. 
That was the decision of the meeting held the 
other day, over which Mr. Spurgeon presided. An- 
other case he quoted to show that when they Bet 
down lower in the scale they would still find existing 
deep down in the minds of these poor people that 
feeling of religion which he protested against their 
endeavouring to remove by Actof Parliament. (Loud 
and general cheering.) These ignorant creatures did 
not know anything about this grand national system 
which Mr. Melly complained of him for not raising 
up for the education of children; but they had a 
vague notion that by religion some sort of hope and 
guidance and comfort would come to them. (Loud 
und general cheering.) Then, again, the Society of 
Friends, among whom he was brought up, had de- 
clared:—‘"‘ We believe that the great body of the 
le of this country would unite with us in ob- 
fect ng to education in which all reference to the 
ible is prohibited by Act of Parliament.“ ‘The Wes- 
leyans, after very considerable difference of opinion, 
er debating the matter, and 2 doubt ful for 
some time which way they would decide, came at last 
to a similar conclusion. He might almost quote 
Mr. Richard himself as in favour of the principle, for 
at a meeting of the Nonconformist body two resolu- 
tions were passed, one, no doubt, in favour of his 
hon. friend's amendment, but the other pointing io 
quite a different direction. The Rev. J. G. Rogers 
moved the third resolution, which condemned very 
strongly the use of religious catechisms or formu- 
laries, but declared that this prohibition did 
not apply to the nee of the Holy Scriptures.” 
Were not the Government placed in a rather unfor- 
tunate position? They had been told 4 excel- 
lent gentlemen, Dissenting ministers, that if they 
did not support the hon. member for Merthyr's 
motion all party ties would be dissolved. (Laughter 
and cheers.) On the other hand, they had Mr. 
Spurgeon plainly telling them that if they did accept 
another amendment, and carry it to its practical results, 
he would preach through the country against them, 
rousing the people to defy their authority. For 
himeelf, believing that Mr. Spurgeon was right, he 
should be loth to eneounter his opposition. Let 
them limit the clause as they would, in the majority 
of cases the local boards would establish schools very 
much upon the system of the British and Foreign 
School Societe. (Hear, hear.) It is upon this prin- 
ciple that schools were established by Englishmen 
when they met together as Englishmen, and not as 
members of a particular sect. Mr. Forster explained 
and defended the reasons which induced the Govern- 
ment to adopt Mr. Cowper-Temple’s amendment :— 


It is quite true that you may have sectarian teaching 


without sectarian 


and formularies; it is not eo much that the are 
2 of the teaching as that they do not like the idea 


of a form of ery | er used which ap to take 
it for granted that the children belong to the Charch of 
1 (Hear.) Beautiful as is the general tenor of 


Church catechism, it starta with d iti 
that the Gilden are members of the Charcl of Bur 


land, a presumption which is regarded 
some people. 

They were condemned for increasing the grants to 
denominational schools. But there were important 
minorities who 3 preferred catechisms, and 
he thought that when money was taken from them 
to support schools they do not approve they should 
give them some equivalent; in fuct, when they take 
their money thoy were bound to give them back that 
education for which they make them pay. They 
wanted to make it clear that we should only give aid 
for secular results, and they undoubtedly seoured 
that religious teaching should be paid for by volun- 
tary aid. There was another recommendation of 
that change: by taking away the option from boards 
whether — would or would not help denomina- 
tional schools we took away one of the greatest 
grounds on which they might dispute about religious 
teaching. Further, the rate that would have to be 
levied will be less. He thought also the argument 
in favour of the year of grace was taken away by the 


Chareh of Eug- 
with jealousy by 


large additional grant they offered, because it would be 
easier for a voluntary echool to carry on its operations, 
and, therefore, the special stimulus of this year 


of grace 
would be the less required. The educational aie | 


tages of a larger Parliamentary grant would be grea’, 
This would still give them money for value received, 
but many of the educational difficulties now pressing 
upon them would still disappear with somewhat more 
money given. The small rural-school difficulty, for 
instance, would largely disappear. On the whole, 
he maintained that, though the bill as originally 
framed was more consistent, as it stood now it would 
come into operation souner, and would work with 
leas friction. Finally, he intimated, with significant 
emphasis, that the Government would consent to no 
further changes in the substance of the religious 
elauses. To the shape in which it now appeared they 
must adhere, and on those who now rejected these 
clauses would reat the responsibility of preventing the 
settlement of the question. He pointed out that not 
only education, but other social questions awaiting a 
settlement, must be indefinitely delayed if this bill 
were postponed, and he concluded with a forcible and 
earnest appeal to Mr. Richard and his friends to go 
into Committee at once. (Loud cheers.) 

On the motion of Mr. Mraut, the debate was ad- 
journed. 

The Post Office Bill was read a second time, and 
several other bills having been forwarded a stage, 
the House adjourned at ten minutes to two o'clock. 


Court, Official, and Personal Heros. 


The Queen, with other members of the Royal 
Family, arrived at Windsor on Saturday morning 
from oral. The Court will remain at Windsor 
until the middle of July, when it is expected that 
Her Majesty will go to Osborne. ° 

On Monday Her Majesty completed the thirty- 
third anniversary of her accession to the throne. 
Queen Victoria ascended the throne on the 20th of 
June, 1837, since which time eight Parliaments have 
been called to the counsels of the Sovereign, and 
twelve Ministries have ruled in sa aba, Dae om It 
ia somewhat remarkable that during the reign of 
Her Majesty all Oontinentel thron:s have changed 
their occupants. 

Extensive preparations are in progress at Windsor 
Castle for the grand State breakfast which will be 
given by Her Majesty on Thursday next. The 
range of tents now being erected upon the lawn in 
front of the East ‘Terrace comprises a drawing-room, 
breakfast-room, and other extemporised apartments. 

The infant daughter of the Prince and Princess 
Christian was ch on Monday afternoon at 
Windsor, in the presence of Her Majesty, the Prince 
and Princess Christian, Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar, the Duchess of Cambridge, the Princess 
Louise, &c. 

Mr. Baxter, M.P., secretary to the Board of 
Admiralty, has returned to Whitehall from a visit 
to Holland. 

Many Indian students have this year arrived in 
England for the completion of their studies, and 
promise to constitute a notable element in 
academical life. Two have already entered at 
Christ Church, Uxford. 

Lady Simpson, widow of Sir James Y. Simpson, 
died at Killin, Perthshire, on Friday afternoon. 

It is said that the intention of the Government to 
pull down the Knightsbridge barracks bas so far 
progressed, that they are now in communication 
Pith Lord Cadogan for the purchase of land in 
Chelsea, upon which to erect accommodation for the 
displaced Household Cav. lry. 

d Arthur P.lham Clinton, against whom a 
warrant wus lately issued for his alleged complicity 
in the Park and Boulton case, died at an early hour 
on Saturday morning. He was attacked with scarlot 
fever a short time ago, and his constitution gradually 
sank under the disease. Before his death he solemnly 
denied the truth of the accusations which had been 
made against him. His lordship was the third son of 
the late Duke of Newcastle, and was thirty years of 


e. 
Mr. Childers’ health is such that his medical 


men will not allow of his leaving England for the 


ham, in his seventy-second 
Norwich 
on 
ever since been represented in that city. 


but be a short period of rest within 
3 

Mr. Robert Martineau died on bins at Birming- 

. Ho was born at 

of a Huguenot family which settled there 


the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and — 
5 


brother, the Rev. James Martincau, and his sister, 


Mies Harriet Mart 
alike on their bi 


u, have conferred distinotion 
place and their family. Mr. 


Robert Martineau settled in Birmingham as a 


manufacturer at an early 
threw himself heartily into 
ceding the bill of 1832. For the laat fourteen years 


he has lived in retirement, owing to an almost total 
deprivation of sight. 


2 of his life, and 
o reform agitation pre- 


Foreign and Colonial. 


FRANCE. 
It is announced from Paris that the Emperor 


Napoleon, although still suffering from rheumatism 


or gout, was well eno 
Council on Saturday. 
Constitutionnel to be a very slight one. 


galleries were great) 
were 
the subject of the St. Gothard Railway, explainin 
the importance of the question from a comm 


h to attend a Ministerial 

attack is said by the 
At Monday's sitting of the islative Body the 
crowded, and many ladies 


M. Mony addressed the House on 


resent. 


int of view. He said that the jected line 
hreatened ruin to the trade of Marseilles, and 


praised highly the Simplon line, but would not in- 
sist upon this point on account of the private 
interests involved therein. The real means for 
France to defy German competition on the Mediter- 
ranean shores was by improving the navigation of 
the Rhone. M. Mony asked whether the rights 
devolving upon the three signataries of the Conven- 
tion of Berne included the passage of troops. The 
Duke de Grammont, the Minister for. wines 
Affairs, replied that he would not follow an example 
2 elsewhere, and appeal to patriotism which in 
nce it was unnecessary to excite. He demonstrated 
that Switzerland neglected nothing which might 
guarantee her neutrality, and if her neutrality was 
menaced France would be the first to defend it. 
The French Government was perfectly at ease re- 
N the political consequences of the construc- 
on of the Gothard Railway, and was neither bound 
nor had she had any right to oppose it. The Min- 
ister concluded by stating that by the Convention of 
Berne, foreign troops would not have a 
over the line. The Minister of Public W next 
28 to explain that French interests were per- 
ectly protected by the Mount Cenis Railway, w 
was now nearly finished. General Lebouf, 
to the 9 expressed by M. — rola 
tive to the possibility of a — passage of Prus - 
sian 3 into Italy, said that an army of 25,000 
men, with war material, required four days to go 
from Basle to Milan, but by way of Mount Cenis, a 
French army of 25,000 men, starting from 
Grenoble, would reach Milan before them, and he 
added it was possible, even with 800 or 400 men, to 
destroy several miles of railway in a few hours. 
Nevertheless he admitted the St. Gothard Railway 
was to a certain extent calculated to disturb, to the 
aang of France, the military equilibrium of 
urope. The Duke de Grammont followed, by 
answering M. Keratry, and said that the - 
tions taken by Switzerland were a guarantee of its 
neutrality, and should dissipate all uneasiness felt 
on political grounds. M. Ferry represented that 
Switzerland was never able to defend its neutrality ; 
added to which now the tunnelling of the Alps 
would destroy the natural basis of its neutrality. 


M. F proceeded to attack the Government and 
the malority of the House for having permitted 
Sadowa. At this point M. Ferry was called to 
order, and the debate closed amid some confusion. 
No vote was taken. 

5 = ” 14 Imperial in his 
post as r o m paper, Peuple 
Francais, is confirmed. It is alleged that the Em. 
peror has sacrificed his private favourite to his 
official favourite, M. Ollivier. In taking leave of 
his readers, M. Duvernois laid down the following 
doctrine :—‘' The Ministerial is not necessarily the 
Imperial policy, and it may very often happen that 
the policy maintained by Ministers in the Cham- 
bers is at variance with the personal tendencies of 
the Sovereign.” He is to be succeeded by M. 
Auguste Vitu, one of the Constitutionnel in the 

Imy times of personal government. It is not 

nown whether the Emperor will continue as here- 
tofore to subsidise the paper, but it is not likely to 
succeed if he does not. | 

The Minister of the Interior stated on Monday 
before the Initiative Committee of the Legislative 
Body that he was of opinion that the presentation 
of a bill for electoral reform would necessitate an 
immediate dissolution of the Chamber. The 
Ministry, having no present motive to take a step 
involving such a result, requested the committee to 
reject M. Guyot-Montpayroux’s proposal for in- 
increasing the number of Deputies to 420, and for a 
modification of the electoral circumscriptions by law, 
instead of by decree. M. Chevandier de Valdrome 
added: If opportunity offers for the introduction 
of an electoral law, the Government, while reapect- 
ing the right of initiative of the Deputies, will lay 
the bill before the House and demand precedence 
for it.” 


BELGIUM. 
It is announced from Brussels that the members 


— ee ee en 


deen mentioned, quite recent! 
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of the Cabinet resolved, at a Ministerial Council 
i ns in the 
e recent elec- 


as certain that this step would at once be 

n. Inthe opinion of the Indépendance Belge, 

however, although the clerical party have gained 

the day, they will be unable to carry out their views 

in the House. They are, however trying to form 

a Cabinet, and the Indépendance gives a list of pro- 
bable appointments. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
Admiral Topete and four deputies have presented 
a petition to the Cortes in favour of the candidacy 
of the Duke of Montpensier. Senor Madoz and 
others have also presented petitions in favour of that 


of Marshal 5 oR 

On Monday Marshal Prim, in reply to an attack 
by Senor Margall, defended the civil and military 
authorities. Senor Figuerola also refuted Senor 
Margall’s..assertion, and the motion for a vote of 
censure proposed by Senor Margall, was rejected by 
116 against 36 votes. 

Senor Castelar made a brilliant speech in favour 
of the amendment for the complete and immediate 
suppression of slavery, describing the property in 
slaves as illegal, and demonstrating that ual en- 
franchisement was likely to have worse consequence 
than an immediate abolition of the system. In 
support of his view, Senor Castelar quoted instances 
p that the decrease in slavery was an increase 
of wealth ; an argument which was greatly cheered. 
The Colonial Minister replied. The sitting of the 
Cortes has been suspended. 

Marghal Prim will go to Vichy about the middle 
of July, and the Regent Serrano to Baltis Alhama. 

The Imparcial states that the Revolutionary 
Party desires the House of Braganza to give a King 
to Spain, with the object of forming a union of the 
two countries, especially in view of a common inter- 
national policy, 

Public tranquillity remains undisturbed at Lisbon. 
On Friday the King and 472 family, attended by 
the Court and the Duke de Saldanha, took part in 
the procession on the occasion of the Feast of 
Corpus Christi. The official journal publishes 
decrees granting freedom of education, the right of 
— . * meeting, and asscciation. Other 

ecrees have been issued, pe pensions and 
. and abolishing capital punishment in the 
colonies. 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


The Ouban debate in the House of Representa- 
tives closed on Thursday by a victory for the Ad- 
ministration, avoiding anything like recognition. 
The House, by 108 to 86, adopted a resolution that 
the President be authorised to remonstrate against 
the barbarous manner in which the war in Cuba has 
been conducted, and; if he deems it expedient, to 
solicit the co-operation of other Governments in 
such measures as he may deem necessary to secure 
from both contending parties an observance of the 
laws of war | all civilised nations. 

The Hon. A. Campbell, the Postmaster-General, 
was to leave Toronto on Saturday for England, to 
represent to the Colonial Office the injuries inflicted 
by the Fenian raids in consequence of the Fenian 

tion in the United States. Mr. Campbell 
also urge the necessity for the action of the 
Home Government. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


It is supposed that the population of the United 
States is now from forty to forty-five million souls. 

Miss Garrett has received the M.D. degree of the 
Paris University. This is the first occasion on 
which the degree had been conferred on a woman. 

A plan for a system of tramways in the streets of 
Calcutta has been submitted to the Government. 
The estimated cost is 2.000“. per mile. 

The Journal des Debate ia delighted that its old 
contributor, M. Prévost-Paradol, accepted the 
United mission. He is, says the Débate, what 
the English call “the right man in the * 4 abe.“ 

The Progrés, of Rouen, says that M. Gustave 
Fiourena, who arrived recently at Athens, has been 
expelled from the Greek territory on the demand of 
tho French Ambassador. 

An Ex-Parsipent.—A correspondent of the Knox- 
ville r Chronicle mentions a rumour that 
the ex- Johnson is about to 6° into the 
mercantile ge and open a whol and retail 


in i 

we IuprisonzD Bisuor.—The Polish Journal of 
Lemberg announces that Mgr. Borowski, Bishop of 
Zytomfr and Luck, Volhynia, who, as already 
addressed to the 
Pope a memoir on the situation of the Catholic 
Charch in Poland, is detained a prisoner in his own 
residence. Soldiers surround the episcopal palace, 
and allow no one to go out or in. | 

Dirricuitizes,—The Times correspondent 
at Athens asserts that King George is hampered in 
the choice of Ministers by the views of the Ambassa- 
dorsof the three Pro Powers. This influential 
writer indicates that M. De would be the 


most popular, strong, and useful Minister, but that 


the is obliged to content himself with the in- 
capacity of M. Yuimis because the better man for 
the place has not the favour of the English, French, 
and Ministers at Athens. 

Tun ARCHBISHOP AND THE Baicanps.— The state- 
ment that Archbishop Aal had officiated at the 


funeral of a notorious brigand chief, named Tomaro, 
has been brought under Grace’s notice by the 


Rev. George Williams, who publishes the reply 
which he has received. The Archbishop writes :— 
% Believe me, never was such a b chief as this 
writer mentions buried at Syros, nor have I ever 
been present at such a funeral.“ 


Tus Weatuer mt France.—Thero has been no 
rain in Paris yet, but rain is reported from the 
south and the centre of France, and aleo from the 
Rhenish provinces, Theclouds gather threateningly 
over Paris, and then float away without bursting. 
The employment of artillery is seriously contem- 

lated; at least Figaro assures us that Marshal 
boeuf has consulted several savans on the utility 

of firing big guns to bring down the rain, and 

artillery practice on a large scale is spoken of as 

—_ to be tried at Vincennes and the Champ de 
ars. 

Tun Siave Trapvs.—The annual Blue-book on the 
state of the slave-trade is published from all parts 
nearly the reports are the same that the tradeis dying 
out. It only lingers in diminishing strength in parts 
of Zanzibar, and a few ports on the east coast. 
Havannah reports from our consuls assure us that the 
Spanish Government is now sincere in its desire, and 
most energetic in its action, to puta stop to the 
trade. So completely has the trade been stopped, 
and so little have the courts of adjudicature had to 
do, that it is now intended to abolish entirely all the 
court of mixed commission at most of the chief 
stations. ) 


Deatu or Jerome Bonararte.—A telegram from 
New York announces the death of Jerome Bonaparte, 
at Baltimore, on Friday last. Prince Jerome Bona- 
parte, the youngest brother of Napoleon I., and at 
one time King of Westphalia, married at New York, 
in 1803, a young American lady named Patterson. 
The deceased was their only child, and was born in 
the environs of London on the 7th July, 1805. 
Napoleon I., being annoyed at this marriage, which 
was contracted without is consent, declared it null 
and void, and Jerome Bonaparte was afterwards 
united to the Princess Frederika of Wurtemburg. 
Prince Napoleon and the Princess Mathilde are the 
issue of this second marriage. The first marriage 
was the subject of some proceedings in the French 
Conrts a few years since, when an attempt was made 
to establish its validity by the son of the Jerome 
Bonaparte who has gy ied. The attempt was, 
however, unsuccessful. 


CANNIBALISM IN ALGERIA.— We have from Algeria 
the report of one of the most extraordinary cases of 
cannibalism yet recorded. At the beginning of 1868, 
two young Arab women and a lad of thirteen dis- 
a without any trace being left as to the 
cause or circumstances, connected with their dis- 
appearance. Towards the close of the year, an Arab 
named mt nine 1 — was * — — be wear- 
ing a coarse garment belonging to one of the missing 
. He was arrested, and ultimately confessed 
that he and two other natives had killed the women 
and the lad, and then removed the remains to the hut 
of Ben Tahar, where they were cooked and eaten as 
long as they lasted. This statement was in a mea- 
sure corroborated by the discovery of the bones, 
which bore evident marks of the burbarity to which 
they had been subjected. Nay, moro, Ahmed con- 
fessed that he had previously eaten the bodies of his 
father and brother, who had died from natural causes 
at — of 1867. He has been tried and sentenced 
to death. . 


Tun Czar AND THE KiNG or Pruss1a.—The Mémo- 
rial Diplomatique states that when Count Bismarck, 
who accompanied his sovereign to Ems, took the 
hand of the Ozar, and was lifting it tö his lips, the 
Emperor Alexander anticipated the action by salutin 
the Prussian statesman on the cheek. From this 

us salutation it is inferred that Count Bismarck 
s in great favour with the Ozar. The Mémorial adds 
that ‘‘in diplomatic circles it is still believed, not- 
withstanding the denial of the semi-official journals, 
that in the interview between the two sovereigns 
plans have been agreed to in furtherance of the work 


carried on towards Austria; on ert the one 
Power, by secretly inciting the Czechs to refuse all 
4 with tine be of Vieuna, — A — 
0 en ng Pan-Slavist 
ideas 2 the countries under the Austrian 
‘sceptre which are inhabited by a Slave population.“ 
The Presse of Vienna, however, announces that the 
object of the Royal meeting at Ems was to arrange 
a — thm 2 between the second son of the Czar, Prince 
Wladimir, and a youthful princess of the Prussian 
Royal family. 
Tun Exrepirion to THE Rep River.—A Canadian 
per publishes a telegram from a correspondent at 
North-West, stating that Riel is dissatisfied with 
the bill passed by the Cashion Parliament, creating 
the Red River country a province under the name of 
Manitoba, because it does not contain a clause t- 
ing a general amnesty to all concerned in the in- 


x on. „re a letter 
from Fort „h dul, give 4 abstract 
made by Riel on the Canadian 


of the deman 
Government, one of which is that none of the 
members of the Provisional Government, or any 
under them, be held r sible for any action that 
led to the tn lion.” Another statement 
made in m alluded to is that Riel intends 
resisting the expeditionary force sent by Canada to 
the River. It is added that he has 200 men at 
Fort Garry, and 800 men on the prairie, that a large 
band of half-breeds has been sent out as scouts for 
the purpose of -A the expedition, and that a 
battle is expected near the Lake of the Woods. An- 
other despatch to the same paper, on the other hand, 
reports Riel’s case as almost desperate, and says that 


he is robbing the Winnipeg maile to provide himself 


of disintegration which has for some time been | ti 


with funds previous to his flight across the border 
into the States. : 

Tux Great Fm at Constantinorpiz. — We 
learn by tele that the Sultan, with great taste 
and good feeling, has countermanded the fetes for 
the anniv of his accession, and ordered the 
5,000 Turkish livres designed for them to be devoted 
to the relief of the sufferers by the fire at Pera. The 
Consul-General of England writes that this terrible 
fire has plunged about 30,000 human beings of all 
nationalities into the last state of misery. “So 
violent and rapid was the progress of the flames, that 
it may be said generally no property was saved out 
of any house attacked by the fire. Without house 
and 8 thousands. of families are now tented 
out, fed day by day by the Government, which has 
liberally taken that course in this em cy.” Inci- 
dents of the most most painful description have (says 
the Post correspondent) not been wanting. Whole 
families have been found, the members locked in 
each other’s death embrace. Some few have been re- 
moved from the cellars of their houses atill groaning 
in life, but only to expire on exposure to the air. 
hear that the number of houses burnt down is com- 
puted generally at 8,000. I understand that the 
total amount falling due from London insurance 
companies is 100,000/. On the evening of the fire 
the Sultan rode up from his palace to the scene of 
the disaster, but His Majesty’s approach was cut off 
at the Taxim by the showers of sparks and the heat. 
In the morning His Majesty superintended the turn- 
ing out of the troops from some large artillery 
barracks just beyond the Taxim, to make room, for 
— families, and also ordered some 2,000 
tents to be immediately pitched in the parade- grounds 
adjoining. Here are now located some thousands of 
burnt-out poor people, who receive their daily 
rations of rice, bread, oil, and meat, at His Majesty's 
expense. The Sultan has also issued strict orders 
to the imaums, or priests of Mussulman quarters, to 
in no way hinder the letting of houses to distressed 
Christiane. | 


THE GOVERNMENT EDUCATION BILL. 


THE NEW AMENDMENTS. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 

On the day following the delivery of the Prime 
Minister’s speech announcing the further alterations 
which the Government proposed to make in the Edu- 
cation Bill, the Executive Committee met, and con- 
sidered the Government scheme, in the new na 
which it had assumed. The result will be seen in 
the resolutions which appear in our advertising 
columns—resolutions which are confined to the eccle- 
siastical aspects of the subject, and which affirm that 
the scheme seriously contravenes the Society's prin- 
ciples in the following respects :—1. It will per- 
petuate and multiply denominational schools. 2. It 
will permit any kind of religious teaching at the 
will of a majority. 3. It will compel persons to 
support religious tenets to which they are ent 
4. It involves the State maintenance of contradictory 
religious beliefs. A copy of the resolutions, with a 
circular, urging that members of Parliament should 
be immediately communicated with, was despatched 
to the Society's correspondents on Saturday. 

THE NONCONFORMIST COMMITTEE. 

A — meeting of the Central Nonconformist 
Committee was held on Saturday at Birmingham, 
when it was unanimously resolved “ that the objec- 
tionabls character of the provisions of the Elemen- 
tary Education Bill remain absolutely untouched by 
the new amendments of the Government, as explained 
by the Prime Minister on Thursday evening, and 
that the proposal to make a large increase in the 
grant from the Consolidated Fund to denominational 
schools, must strengthen and perpetuate the system 
of sectarian education.” Circulars were widely 
issued to the Nonconformist associations throughout 
the country, calling for immediate and urgent agita- 
on. 

In this circular the objections to the new amend- 
ments of the Government were thus expressed :— 

I. The justice of our opposition to the unrestricted 
ere formerly given to school boards to determine re- 

igious teaching is admitted ; but the limitation proposed 

is completely ineffective. The Government accept Mr. 
Cowper Temple’s amendment, “ That in schools here- 
after established by means of local rates, no catechism 
or religious formulary, which is distinctive of any par- 
ticular denomination, shall be taught.” 

It is impossible for Nonconformists to accept this 

las satisfactory. 

Tbe exclusion of catechisms and formularies does not 
forbid, and it is not intended to forbid, sectarian 


teaching. 
No limit whatever is put to the inculcation of denomi- 
national dogma 


ligious teaching from which he a) 


rted schools. The use of a distinctive catechism or 
3 is forbidden, but not the inculcation of the 


the cost to the subscribers will, in many cases, be 
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e dendminitional 7 — will thus be extended 
without limit and without restraint. 5 

Au enormous grant of public money will be m 
subject merely to an annual vote of Parliament, 
distributed — a exercise of control on the part 


money. 
The extension of the system to Ireland will throw the 


éducation of that country helplessly and hopelessly into 
the hands of the Homan Catholic — N 


A circular was also addressed to the Liberal 
N of Fre aoe of — ns ov upon 
em to reject the Government proposals, an 
Mr. Richard's amendment. 15 a 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE. 


A special meeting of the Executive of the National 
Education League was held on Saturday, at the 
head office, 47, Ann-street, Birmingham, when re- 
solutions were and embodied in a circular to 
the Liberal members of the House denouncing the 
- proposal to increase grants to the denominational 
schools ; setting forth that the alterations.announced 
by the Prime Minister not only failed to remove the 
objections by meetings throughout the 
country, but created other grounds of objection not 
less forcible. . Liberal members are earnestly pressed 
to support the amendment of Mr. Richard. The 
measure, as now proposed by the Government, could 
not be accepted as even a temporary settlement of 
the question, but would tend to divide the Liberal 
party and disturb every constituency. 

LIVERPOOL. 

On Friday a meeting of Protestant Noncon- 
formists was held in the Lew Association Rooms, 
Liv I, to consider the course of action which 
should now be taken with regard to the Education 
Bill. Mr. J. J. Stitt, who was called to the chair, 
recognised in the recent amendments, and in Mr. 
Gladstone’s more recent speech, the fact that the 
Government had listened to a certain extent to these 


r 
bill would emerge very different from its original 


en pe le 
ion Bill, . the will —* 
further modifications; manifested by Mr. Glas. 
stone in bis statement to the House of 
Commons That whilst dissenti 


any extension of that system, meeting, never- 
theless, in present circumstances, does not urge the 
withdrawal of grants to existing schools under the 
minutes of Privy Conncil. Tat in all achools here- 
after established and aided by local rates, or other 
public funds, no catechism or ulary 
distinctive of an pone deno tion shall be 
taught. That whilst it is not sought to probibit the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures alone in these schools, 
in all cases where they are read, as well as in all de- 
nominational schools aided by public grants, a time- 
table conscience clause shall be enforced.” Mr. J. 
Patterson moved as an amendment :—“ That the bill, 
having failed to meet the reasdnable requirements of 
Nonconformista, be opposed.”” Mr. Patterson dis- 
trusted the value of the amendments and of the con- 
cessions said to have been promised by Mr. 
Gladstone, and pointed out that the stoppage of 
further grants for denominational sch would 
leave the Church of England with an undue amount 
of national capital invested in school buildings, while 
the national taxation would still be largely increased 
for the purposes of denominational ng. The 
amendment, not being seconded, fell to the ground. The 
Rev. W. M. Taylor (U.P.), supported the resolution, 
which — and nem. con. The Rev. J. 
Kelly (Independent) mo 

Pearson (Independent) secon 
a committee, which was aleo 
ceedings closed. 


LEEDS. 
On Friday afternoon a meeting of the Protestant 

ä — 4 — 
in the Philosophical Hall in that town for the pur- 


pose of considering the Government amendments on | 


There was a large attendance 
of the ministers D (Mr. 
G. Joy) occupied the He said in 
the the present strife was over 

tion of the country in 
not been 


— 


band 


amendments inadequate, and desires to express 


posed 
its conviction that the thoroughly satiefactory 
1 didicalty will 


ty be found in 


solution of the reli 
i instruction by voluntary 
islation to 


ition to the peculiar tenets of any religious 
sudject to a time-table conscience 
clause.” This gave rise to a long discussion, but it 


a *. that in the matter of education the imparting 
o 


of Leeds and the district, was held | 


direct, could be secured, which , 
‘nominal, but real and effective, no one would rejoice 


co 
‘fal to all Englishmen ; th 


A conference of from 200 to 300 teachers of Devon 
- Cornwall was held at Plymouth on 
The Bishop of Exeter, who presid 
22 to a man who had had the government 
of a school to hear the 


founded penton knowledge. 
culty, 1 ieved, had — 2 bast 


Once inside the school, the diffleulty almost vanished 
Christian teachers of different denominations differed 
vay Eis in their teaching. The difficulties sug- 
gested as presenting themselves to teachers came 
entirely from those who collected school funds, and 
who considered themselves responsible to the public 
for their management, not from the teachers them- 
selves. The teachers ought to insist on retainin 
the power to teach religion. Resolutions were 
expressing a general approval of the Government 
bill, that the denominational system had done excel- 


lent work, and should be atill further improved and 
sustained. 


i 4 THE pares “4 THE BILL, b Chapel 
meeting was n the 1 7 
South Parade, Leeds, yesterday, of the committee 
of the Yorkshire Association of Baptist churches, 
representing a membership of 10,000 
to consider the amendments to the Education 
Bill, as su by Mr. Gladstone. The 
following gentlemen were t:—The Rev, 
James Acworth, LL.D. t; the Revs. W. 
Best, B.A. (Leeds), W. Medley, M.A, (Rawdon 
Oollege), C. Larom (Sheffield), L. B. Brown (Hull), 
W. ** oe „ UE . Chown and James 


Mursell E. Goodman (K 

J. rel Haddersfield), J. Haslam 1 i 
J. Parker Nook), J. Barker (Lockwood), 
Thomas Michael A Alderman Orowther, J. P. 
— Messrs. J. B. Bilboro and J. Town 
(Leeds), Thomas Aked (Shipley), Ko., Ko. After 
some discussion, the following petition was adopted 
wnanimously :— 

The bumble petition of the representatives of seventy- 
five Baptist churches comprehending ten thousand com- 
municants, met in association at Lockwood, Yorkshire, 
in Whitsun week, and subsequently at South Parade 
Chapel, Leeds, sheweth, that your petitioners are of 


‘secular instruction to the people does alone come 
within the province of the Government. On this grou 
r petitioners feel it impossible to approve of the 
dutation Bill now before your honourable House even 
in its amended form; first, because it consolidates and 
extends the present system of denominational schools ; 
second, because it gives scope in thé proposed rate- 
sapported schools for the teaching of any kind of reli- 
ma, provided only such 4 — ie oommuni- 

y; third, because your petitioners are still of 


that by the ol bill a new form of 
, ti for by. : provisions will be established 
that it will bea reversal of the whole course 
of modern 


» Your theretore pray 
your honourable House that the Education Bill before 
your honourable House w. Be amended so as to remove 
the objections your petitioners have now submitted. 
And your petitioners will ever pray. Signed on behalf 
of the above-mentioned associat 
James ACWORTH, LL. D., President. 

It was resolved that the petitions be forwarded to 
Lord Milton for presentation. During the proceed- 
ings a letter was read from the Rev. S. G. Green, 
B.A., President of Rawdon Oollege, who was pre- 
vented from being present by the death of a near 
relative, to the effect that Noneonformists had no 
alternative now than to support the amendments of 
which Mr. Richard, M.P., had given notice. 


THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 
The Bishop of Manchester spoke on Monday at 
the annual meeting of the Education Aid Society in 


Manchester, and criticised at some length the Govern- 
ment Education Bill. It was, he said, one of the 


| that made him apprehensive regarding the 
ernment measure, that it attempted to deal with 
the whole country, and with the entire population, 
rural as well as urban, the circumstances of which 
were as different as could well be conceived, upon 
the same principle and upon one Pr 
It was feared by some tl 
their organisation, and others of its class. That was 
not his opinion. The Education Aid Society, he 
thought, had a great future before it, if it would only 
do as it had done—if it would go forth and say, 


destitute population, no matter to what denomination 
Hb thay Delon IV ty that school a share of my 
funds. On the question of compulsion, the bishop 
said that if any system of compulsion, direct or in- 

ald be not merely 


at the results of 2 system more than he; but 

on represented a power 
si would not stand the 
domiciliary visits of the policeman ; and it would be 
Ae upon the minds of parents that 
they must submit to the law when it came to them 
in that form. A compulsory prohibitory law, which 
was not effective, and was constantly t ed under 
foot, was about the most destructive thing to the 
social structure which could be put upon the statute 
book. Mr. Francis Taylor, one of the sub-committee 
which drew up the Manchester Education Bill, after- 
wards re to some of bis lordship’s remarks. 
Mr. Taylor said he was not at all alarmed at the 


of domiciliary visite. ‘The plan proposed had nothing 
hatever in the shape of domiciliary visite. What 


WwW 
he did fear was the proposal to make compulsion 
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remarks of those who had | and 


pinions | body. The mere readi 
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author, and there was an overflowing 
the Parable of the Rich and 


that was most hate- | 


bgoblin which the bishop hed raised in the form | i 
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ita success, 
to auggest that there should a 
a scheme of i . 
taught in the national ig ite | 
al, Cad Loyd. Linfiny thine, © 

d, Colon HNA ö 
as the musical but — ory ot a 
the top of a minaret.” 

Tho dallewing resalution wan posse’ Gh 
was * — 

of the Sub-Committee of the United Obmmittses 
Wesleyan Education held on Monday :—" That the. 
compromise by which the Government has proposed 
to settle existing differences by the exclusion of 
voluntary schools from local rates, and the provision 
of increased aid to them from the Pat 
grant, is stron 
and, in their j nt, 
original bill should be restored with the amendment 
already suggested, that from all rate-aided schools 
tional formu.aries should be excluded.” 
BRARING OF THE GOVERNMENT SCHEME ON IRISH 
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ve evidence seem to be confidenc 
esigne will be realised. o trust m 
that there is no valid ground ſor the 
we are driven to ask if the Government 
any sort of to hand over the Irish 
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This 


the pricata? If they have there could be no sur 
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ic priesthood, fer the 


cational freedom in both countries.” 
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manner, how close that | the will have no very difficult undertaking | and was smouldering, but the prompt applioation 
of the upper and wealthier betore Bie. | of water (hose is laid on to the clock) extinguished 
TF this age of wide. The Atherawm states that Mr. Woolner is to | the fire, and all danger was at an end. As many as 
The man had | execute, by request, a bust of Mr. Charles Dickens, | ten engines were on the spot. This is the second 
perabie, bat in the and that he has the advantage of a mask which was | time a fire has occurred in the clock tower from the 
of les Dickens he many names | cast for the ; ‘game cause. 
ore many forms; now coming to us in the type] In ana upon Charles Dickens, intended to | Two fatal bathing accidents took place on Satar- 
forlorn outcast, now in that of the workhouse | be ye org Bog Tablet does not hesitate to say, in] day. A lad named Henry Dentrel Weber, a papil in 
struggling towards the good amid an atmo- | effect, Mr. Dickens was utterly ignorant of | the International College, Spring-grove, near Brent- 
sphere of cruelty, injustice, and vice. Christianity, and in so many words, that his charac: | ford, was drowned in the evening while bathing in 
duch a | ters are, at best, amiable heathens, whose virtues | the Grand Junction Canal. He could not swim, but 
had every poasible merit except that of being | was with a companion who was a good swimmer. 
Christian.” While the latter was dreasing he heard Weber cry 


the The Atheneum says—“ Mr. Oharles Kent has | ont for help, he havi t into deep water. The 
selves. kindly consented to our printing what isin all pro- Scher imatdistely sthipted again and went to the 
where we the last letter that Mr. Dickens wrote. On | rescue of his friend, but he was seized round the 
1 did Th 12. when Mr. Kent went to — eg — neok by the drowning youth, and was in danger of 
feel Lasarus —1 wor Bird yey Poy wr scious, and was | losing his own life. After a straggle he succeeded in 
tenant enjoymente "1 refer to the tints of the sky — — * vl rem haa 4— eect L 
1 b as possi o college 
the neglected Gadshill-place, Higham-by-Ruchester, Ken ave, bet the body of the lad was not recovered till 
the streets of | Wednesday, Jane 8, 1870. life was extinct. On Saturday morning a boy named 
ay se vee My dear Kent,—To-morrow is a very bad day for me Jackson was drowned while bathing with a number 
gr 0 g to make a call, as in addition to my usual office basi- of companion in the Thames, opposite Mesars. 


f 


ness, I have a mass of accounts to settle. But I hope e — 
’ , ory at Battersea. Two lads dived 
existence, and | I — Aad pu at vo" . Rye 8 rally got id gt how 1 bat were unsuccessful in their efforts to 

enjoyments. They are too ove ring,—"* Those . 3 3 
1 have „e ends. I think it was a Joha Dake, about fifty years of age, his wife, 
father of your Church who made the wise remark to a named Ann, about the same age, and several 
young geatleman who got up early (or stayed out late) at | children have resided in Bridgwater Gardens, 
Verona. —Ever affestionately, 5 te-street: The man was by trade a 
To Charles Kent, Rog CHARLES DICKENS. oigar-maker, bat had been out of work for a long 


: : time past, and had lately been in a very low and 
The pictures and other objects of art which belonged *. state. He hed frequently threatened to 


man, drew also | to Mr. Dickens are to be sold by auction by Messrs. gg 
dness, that kindly : y ft to his destroy his life.: On Monday morning when he got 


er thoughtfulness, that E thy up he appeared more depressed than usual. Sad- 
ellas 7 


2 


7 


eldest son. His manuscripts and papers aro at Pre, deni he laid hold of his wife's head, pulled it back, 
helpless which often in the hands of his executors, Mr. Forster and and then out her e from ear to — 
: : Tae husband then attem to destroy his own 
„„., In , C. life. An alarm having been given, the place was 
Dickena, jun., has for some time been acting editor entered, and the two persons were found lying in 
of the journal, and in a gracefully written address, my 2 . A medical Sees eggs * — 
which appears in the last number, he declares his the injaries were so — es . me Ry 
resolution to conduct the journal in the same spirit | ®@visable to have the sufferers removed to Bt. 
in which bis father conducted it, and aided by the | Bertholomew’s Hospital. Distress and trouble he 
contributors who have hitherto contributed to i bad had with some members of his family were the 
M. Louis Blanc, writing in the Rappel expresses causes for committing the awful act. 
the opinion that Charles Dickens was a humourist . There has been a frightful accident on the Great 
with originality than Sbakespeare, less sensi- Northern Railway. On Monday night, at nine 
bility than Cervantes, less depth than Jean Paul, and | °clock, an excursion train left King s-cross with 
dess bonhomie than Sterne. He did not, M. Louie Passengers, retarning to Yorkshire. At one o'clock 
Blanc thinks, regard the vices he describes quite 2, m. as it was approaching Newark, a goods train 
seriously enough, and weakened the moral effect of coming in the opposite direction ran off the rails, 
EN 
were killed. Both lines of rail were 
locked up, bat the Great Northern traffic was con- 
tinued by means of the loop line. The Secretary of 
the Great Northern Railway has sent to the papers 
the fo account of the catastrophe :—" A Man- 
: | cheater train left Retford Station for London 
at about one o'clock on Monday morning, and when 
passing about a mile south of Newark one of the 
azles of a waggon belonging to another company 
should sit in his room whilst he was at his | broke close to the wheel, that waggon and others 
2 for A a oer 2 By eo ge weap ows off * u . on & the down line, 
methodical man, nothing v iw was com „At this moment a 
— ee sy 2. „ sat for or return exoarsion, train po Lenten 4 Yorkshire 
n, n, n wrote, a8 was passing the spot, ran into the wagons, 
seemed to ma, almost with anguish. I looked in | which were thrown on to thedown line. A disastrous 


g | bis fuce, and watched the anxiety and care, and | collision thus occurred, in which, I 8 

12.1869, which will be 3 io pita oak Wt the weeny 2 om re- writing of his work. I N thirteen —.— and og a are : ee 
Keres. . and will | astonished uch! 1 to bi N — 

be read with « thrill of interest and satisfaction :— 1 * owed to his indomi 


I direct * inscribed in plain Eaglish — 
letters on my tomb. I enjoin roy friends on no 3 f 
eS Crimes and Casualties. the County Court at Tamworth on Saturday. A 
a Ee labouring man, named Robinson Smith, o 


Gec lebrated Mr, John Carmichael, the agent of Sir Robert Peel's 
cricketer — 2 on —2— Tamworth estates, with having corruptly endea- 
from injaries received in the match at Lord's Ground | YOured to secure his vote, at the last municipal eleo- 
on -Wed last, He was struck fall in the tien, for four candidates, named Stemson, Groom, 
temple with the ball, and the blow caused bis death, Aitken, and Hamel, and he sued him under the 


Manicipal Oorporations Aot, 1859, for bribery, 
from effasion an the brio. claiming the penalty of 40s. The bribery mo 


obey — — work; Aer the plain- 
t; e did not vote as 

were playing pitoh · and · toss, when © owed rent ; 

a dispute arose respecti A ht desired he might have to leave his house; and of 


og money. A treati — 
ensued, in which a youth named Glover was kicked * for 2 8 : ee e ys 


4 nee boy named Arthur Senior. Glover died — * on the 2ad the bailiffs were put in his 
A 


mediately. Senior was apprehended oo Bus house, and the same day he received a notive, signed 
by the defendant, to give up possession. The de- 
fendant denied all the allegations made by the plain- 
| tiff, and offered explanations on some of the matters 
proved by the plaintiff and his witnesses. With 


4 
f 


ö respect to the notice to quit, he heard that Smith 

body was about to remove his goods, and thorefore pat in 

A fatal 8 a distress. The jadge looked with suspicion on 
reported. six persons went ont io a pleasure these explanations, which were simply a series of 


frolicsome mood, and unfortanate coincidences, and he gave the plaintiff a 


verdict for 40s. and coste, declaring that the evidence 
dung boat, capsized it | tor the defence had not shaken the case. 


4 
> 
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, and, being in 
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Bridge. * 

man was Tue City or Boston Steamer.—A letter from Mr. 

before the Inman to the Board of Trade, admitting that there is 

close to sev no longer oye of the City of Boston, has been 
A rumour epread at an early hour on Monday | published. Mr. Ioman says he has no direct evi- 


8 
3 
4 


that the clock tower of the Houses of | dence as to the manner of the lose, but as statements 
Everybody inside was | reflecting on the seaworthy condition of the vessel 


roused, ines were sent for, but in a short | have been made, he thinks it right to give what 
time the was not only discovered, | information he can. His own opinion is that as the 
but removed. og which is placed on the | ice broke up suddenly this year the vessel foundered 
floor under the weights of the clock to break their | from getting among it. Mr. Inman thinks this view 
fall, if such an event should ever ocour, had become | all the more probable because no portion of the wreck 
ignited by the heat from the flue which passes near, ' has been seen. 


. the author of evil; and the absolute inpre- 
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Titerature. 


DR. JOHN YOUNG'S “ CREATOR AND 
THE CREATION,’* 


Dr. Young has done well to give this book a 9 


new title. The present title is in itself more 
accurately descriptive of the subjectand more in- 
teresting than the former—“ The Mystery; or, 
“God and Evil.” The change, too, which he 
announces in his convictions relative to the 
eternal destiny of those who die impenitent is 
a radical one; it affects profoundly his whole 
current of thought on the general subject. The 
three main conclusions of the former volume 
he again affirms—the reality of evil, ph sical 
and moral; the impossibility of God's being 


ventability ” of evil. To these he now adds in 
final conclusion, necessary to harmonise these 
with our faith in God—the certainty of the 
ultimate and complete triumph of over 
evil; the certainty: that all evil, 28 fp ng and 
moral, shall at length be utterly and for ever 
removed from the universe. 

There are four ways in which the subject of 
this volume may be treated: metaphysically ; 
by direct appeal to the moral intuitions; his- 
torically ; or, to borrow a word from the positive 
omen 3 — ; or Scripturally, by re- 
erence to the teachings of the Bible. We regret 
that Dr. Young has chosen in the main the 
metaphysical treatment. Dr. Young’s thinking 
is profound; his statements are severely simple, 
that is to say, since it is of metaphysical sim- 
plicity we are speaking, they are highly abstract. 
And hence there is little progress in his argu- 
ments. Sentence after sentence, indeed para- 
graph after paragraph, is only a repetition in 
other language of thoughts which have gone 
before. Moreover, the metaphysical treatment 
is eminently unsatisfactory. Dr. Young is 
compelled at le to overleap his meta- 
physical fences, and take refuge in the absolute 
goodness of God. But this is a moral intui- 
tion; metaphysics cannot establish it: it rests 
finally on that faith, which is the sponsor “ and 
% substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” The moral,” says he, 
must have its basis in the intellectual.” Else- 
where, however, and more wisely, as we think, 
he compares the moral intuitions to the intui- 
tions of the senses rather than to the conclu- 
sions of the intellect. The intellect clothes 
and gives form to the intuitions both of the 
senses and the moral being, it also combines 
them, and reasons from them; but it does not 
serve as their basis; it must accept them on 
their own evidence. With greatest power of 
„mind, says Dr. Young, “ we fall on the 
“ necessity of an infinite and overflowing love 
“a quenchless desire to fill immensity with all 
possible forms of purity and du This is a 
noble sentence, and such abound io this volume; 
they constitute its real strength and value, and 
we heartily thank the author forthem. We wish 
that such demands of the moral nature and 
postulates of faith had been throughout kept 


rigorously in the forefront of the argument, 


not held in reserve to fall back upon” in 
defence against one horn of a metaphysical 
dilemma. : 

Dr. Young seems to us to affirm too abso- 
lutely the doctrine of human freedom—we use 
this term in preference to the commoner one, 
“The freedom of the will.” Sociologists may 
well declare that the freedom for which he con- 
tends is ideal only ; that no man save the first 
can possibly have had it. Dr. Young resigns 
very much when he writes, again with great 
truth, Looking broadly on vast popula- 
c tions of the eartb, and on the darkness and 
1c the vice amidst which, without fault of theirs, 
‘myriads of our race live and die, the convic- 
„tion forces itself upon us that, in their case, 
0 far as this world is concerned, probation is 
% name, and no more.” 

Dr. Young concedes that the will may be en- 
slaved. ‘‘ Every false and vicious device which 
% man forms, every choice at variance with 
‘the true ends of the moral organisation, is 
“an injury to 3 of will itself, but an 
“injury for which, with all its consequences, 
the wrong-doer himself is entirely accountable.” 
In the present state of our 8 know- 
ledge, it would be rasb, indeed, to affirm that 
men do not also help to the enslavement of the 
wills of the children sprung from them; and 
when Dr. Young adds that, as a consequence of 
misguided and corrupt 
* immensely less ability to choose aright,” he is 
directly advancing the conclusion that some are 
born into the world with “immensely less 


* The Creator and the Creation: How 
By Johx Younc, LL. D., Edinburgh, s 
Christ of History.” A new Edition, thoroughly revised 
and altered. (London: Strahan and Co.) 


desires, men have 


related. | which 6 


We 
naval’ causation which con 8 


motives with physical causes, to overlook the 
complexity of human character. We hold, with 
Hamilton, that a will undetermined by motive 
is morally as worthless as a will absolutely and | that 
wholly compelled by motive. We add that 
such a will would be completely inactive ; for 
ever a potentiality, but nota power. 

Dr. Young is not quite consistent with himself 
when he maintains ili 5 


% Divine ordination, not even a 
“bat simply an inevitable necessity. 
“cause it must be it was.” Suc 


ve to 
. Ie at all, it seems 
most befi to picture @ necessity springing out of 
an infinitely loving nature. For ever and ever, gushed 

up with mighty the infinite desire to 

; —＋ Mo » irre. 
pressibly, irresistibly, t mast forth—it must find 
vent for iteelf. It did. God spake, ineffable, irre- 
ble love spake, and 


“the Mystery 
— of Butler are 


a eh 
with i ise 

the accomplished and nob 
whom we now take leave : 


n 


nally remediable, then the dark mystery of providence 


In the face of such arguments as these, the |™ d be for ever gloriously solved. 


ideal freedom of choice for which he con- 
tends seems scarcely worth the contest. Hamil- 
ton’s teaching that we are conscious of ability A RAMBLE INTO BRITTANY® 
to choose, a * freedom cannot be meta- 


physically established, is sufficient to meet the —.—.— * *. 1 — — 


exigencies of the problem, if indeed it be not * Consed | 
more simply met 15 rere mayen even where the material is calcula 


sponsibility itself. All beyond rather confuses gma 22 1 ae py 

problem than illustrates it. observation, is leisure! | 

It is to Dr. Young’s method, and to that but prepared to meet and make 
partially, that our strictures apply. Meta- 


owances for the 


art,. 5 ~ | prejudices of others. Indeed, the readiness 
hysical in form, his arguments are in N 
P 1 Hi rgu 3 with which he throws himself into the attitude. 


is v as a 


entability of evil is that, if it could have |°! 
1 it must, and that not on any 
metap * ground, but I Maye solely; 


v 

eta 
because it were treason against shocking 
to our whole moral sense, to conceive it other- 
wise—evil is evil, and God is good. 

“No amount of good, not an eternity of ph 
mane) goa Ye Sarees binge cold fot deri. it, and sometimes it imparts to 
vented it. An impiety, a tinge of humour. An instance of 
cruelty, is simp! 2 abomination, ¢ and | when, falling in with a guest, 
Jamnable. It is not only violation of the dictates of : 
rr aa a te oe 
existence of the moral universe. Be its amount what 


moral evil—su it 


against it, and declare that it mast not sball not be 
ols wal tone tas ants it, that it is only and 
Ww wrong. ; 
„„ which impels | mainly taken up with a ramble in Normandy. 
awful (uardian of rectitude and truth, in whose nature | But what reconciles us to Mr. Musgrave is that 
the reigning laws of the moral universe have their there is no mere outside work with him. 
foundation, and of whose essence they are the eternal | ogcasionall gets to the very heart of 
problems he is sometimes compelled to 
ro i |b ct er tee e 
Wherever, wh oral evil elf with “ ty pictures 
arose, the Supreme must have bese — 7 — to say, he can 2 bie of fresh colour when 
to it It is God's very essence to be op pee he likes. This, for instance, is a very dainty 
His wad were 3 to suppose anythiog else.” touch of landscape ;— 


; I could not better describe the district of N ; 
The clear perception and strong enforcement / through which ae 22 lay „ L 
county in 


the 


this 
inci i k t it most beautiful 

of these principles give this book very great | comparing * 

u 


value. Every devout and thinking man will | Devonshire—those p 

prize the book for its distinct utterances on Sapien, whese ae prone e eye 9 

these points. the growth of centuries, constitute the gra re 
% That God should be the direct autbor and causer of | of the landscape.” 


10 He can describe a pile of Gothic or Roman 
whet it 15 t is 8 an 41 — architecture well, 100 but these are not Mr. 
There is no law into which it can be resolved, for it isa | Musgrave’s strongest pointe. He has a deep 
violation of al! law. It can be accounted for on no | and true interest in the social condition of the 
principle, for it is in the face of every right principle. people, the produce of the country, and ils 
An interpretation of it—a rational, intelligible inter- | promise of progress; nay, as he goes along, he 
— of it—is necessarily impossible, for it is s — in on idiot and luoatic asylums, aud other 
ent outrage to conscience, reason, gratitude, and F th pared 
love. The fact of sin is certain, but its deep ground and | uch places, and speaks of the poor patien 
its full interpretation lie beyond discovery.” with a knowledge almost professional, and a 


Dr. Young affirms the doctrine of universal | sympathy certainly more than professional. 


sin tbe e iit oo blasphemy. Moral ori} 


salvation. Not much is said ante the teaching | Some of the remarke about the poor idiote, old 
of Scri on this point; we. thi 


k he might | friends whom he had seen on visite, 
with advantage have expended the — in | are very touching, and now — then, it strikes 
his Preface to 2 al tie, the Fe ew — — us, they are exceedingly wise. Mr. Musgrave 
4 * inge being reconciled 1 Ramble into Brittany. By the Rev. Gronen 
to God by Christ. But he has chosen to dwell W M.A., author d - Nechz and Corners in 
more on the utter, absolute ineredibility of France.” 
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e in . stimulati 


e hints that the ing pop i 
and more careful test tl yet 
ied to discover whether we have not in 
ple of healing of incalculable importance 
uch cases. 

other point on which Mr. Musgrave 
shor s both knowledge and s Bs ds is the 

etors 
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viet ex- 


on not men: 

aue ve toll i in with 60 a 
in a One cr 427 we hid 225 

6 to n her charge out 41 a 138 

through the sole mediam of the tail. It would have: 
bad luck for — — as mf pane i 

115 the vertebral j 


nny! le of + pres t rah 
5 ages bu 
Tue, for siques of some of 


bet 
vere Au. eer e bean exe 

these ill- barer ones, who at ane of age present 
ty Bet rs hardly eo o by those 
of a female labour on farm lands 

D nae and carry k from w our 
coal porters and 2 8 men would s aghast ; and 
tad fe hese: aa in torrid heat, eir hus- 
in 6 bour ; but What shall we say of 
going „ as late as six o in the evening ? 
saw three horses in line drawing 4 heavy plough 
through a white clay soil; and this was to continue till 
— — fay o'clock. Both men and beasts had been 
and haulm all day. This is the toilsome 

— 0 ——5 proprietor. Ife is a slave on his 
own. oma plantations tnd t ——— the im s obligation to 
tunsparingly on every square 
ce 1 fom ae hic, of — be takes ber 

„ withou allow | 1 Or er in ony 5 hape, 

r * ease and contentmen he 


ignorant and disheartened, overworked and gr ge 
peamaots, cannot but shorten —— lives. Some of the 
fifty years old {in ap seventy), 0 
N a full basket weigbi Edi Gi pounds, A 
donkey but = ee are on foot, and 
take when re- 
a thet 0 88 a e up which the 
— — invariably determined to er, 


out some of our less eo maidens in 
ur.“ 


an 
verage yield of French land is low in 

1 mith the wh England — 

ut is 5 much to admit af 

herbage; and tough rans a 


out. of of the 2 a rance has 


crag inl value of 


is pow 
9 Milles 
ob. 7 = France 


a which her ranee | 
feed — are dred — i ebity three 
We js many misprinte i in Mr. Ranges : 


volum 
Wisellanous. 


Nnnous Girt.—Mr, Ae Hogh Mason has just 
an extensive public park and gymnasium to 
wo of hygeine be The gift has been 


4 


Saturday. 


from the Town Council of that place congratulating 
on his escape from assassination. The 


me, with reference to the recent 


m zi touches me deeply, and in it I see a 


| of the ties of hip which unite 
ance to I trust most heartily they ma 

40 pps 80, for modern society has to 

our union and efforts.” 


be put in notiination for the seat now vacant. Mr. 


Here's address was iesued on Monday. In it he 


avows bis 


into .Rristol 


large —* College · 5 At 
Mr. . thoro 6 NN ng io 
the ranks render of Mr. Hodgson 
simowt & certainty. The. Inte member (Mr. H. 8. 
Robinson) and his od are 


fatigably to insure Mr. 


witg | | 
— 2 shes at Dublin on 
Bandzy on the occasion of the funeral of the mother 
Thomas Olarke Luby, a Fenian prisoner. Abou 
thousand persons marched in procession | 
the city, wearing green and orange emblems ‘ 
processiouists stop 


1. 4K of ts Haag 


Len 


draped with crape. T 
unoovered at the scene of th 

| Oa their arrival at Glasne 
proceeded to the memorial A. to 
and O’Brien, the Manchester murderers, ‘the bands. 
playing national airs, The people uncovered aud 
some prayed sloud ‘for the repose of the 
“the martyrs.” Others placed wreaths and ever-" 
fter the barial the ‘band | 


tec} 
greens on the stone. 
** God gave Ireland,” numbers of peo 
lings were A pro 
| céesioniste were composed entirely of the workiag. 
class, and numbered about 8,000. 
Oxrorp CoMmemoratTion.—This is Commemora- 
tion week at Oxford, and the ei 
celebrities end strangers. The 
be] eae the Marquis of Salisbury, arrived, and 
reception of members of Conyo- 


blow 
covering. The 


is crowded with 
hanecellor of the} nnn 


1 a levee, for the 
n, in the library 7. 7 All Souls’ Colle 
The levee was numerously atten ed by the| f 
| fern of colleges and alls, the professors, and other | 
members of the Convocation, non · resident as well as 
In the evening there were concerts aud 
balls, besides the usual boat procession, To 1175 * 
y degrees will be conferred. Accordi 
the Echo, the list of persons to be honoured 
| degree of D. C. L., originally contained several ad- 
ditional names of at least equal distinction with those 
„Lord Salisbury, with his usual disrega 
y jealoasies, had nominated 
„and Mr. Tyndall, as 
‘at we hear that the Hebdomadal Board | 
was much ‘exercised’ in the performance of its office 
of — — the Chancellor's nomination as regarded 
entlemen ; and notebly a certain celebrated | 
urch divine opposed their appointment with | 
the utmost tenacity. After grievous debate, it was 
proposed by the Liberal members of the board that a 
compromise should be effected by conficing the 
offer of the honorary degree to Mr. Charles Darwin. 
On thie Eirenicon the present list was finglly | 


in 2235 e and hors 
99 sand anc ert 40 
las Mr. Charles 


— o STAVERT Ix Ousa.—On Wednesday, 
J ane 15th, ie e of the British and Foreign 
Suciety waited upon the Earl of 
the Foreign Office, to present an address 
— ton od rivations of these little proprietors— on the subject of slavery in Cuba. Among those’ 
present were Mr. 


. Backhouse, M. P., Mr. J. I. think 
Briscoe, M.P., Mr. 


. Chambers, M. P., Mr. O. Gil- | miserable is the choice of succulent 08 
pin, M. P., Mr. W. Moärchur, M. P., Mr. D. MoLaren, 
M. P., Mr. R. Macfie, M. P., 
M. P., Mr. J. W. Pease, M. P., Mr. H. Richard, M. P., 
Colonel Sykes, M.P., and Mr. J. Whitwell, M. P. 
The deputation was introduced by Mr. Gilpin, and 
the address was read by the assistant-seoretary, the 
Rev. T. Phillips. The address sets forth that in 
1818 Great Britain paid to Spain 400,000). to com- . 
pensate her for losses which she al 
sustain by the suppression of the ala 
which she pledged herself to abolish ef. all 
her possessions on the 30th of May, 1820. Although | 
she thus solemnly pledged herself by treaty to 
abolish the slave-trade, and subsequently entered 
into additional conventions for the same object, the 
tations of fresh negroes into Cuba continued 
enormous, Asin 1868, the Spanish Govern-' 
pledged itself to brin 
“emancipation, the society refrained tht 
hen urgiug Government to press for a prompt gettle- 
oa the question. The case was, 
now that the Legislative Assembly 
possession of the Ministerial — which was 
not only a plan of emancipation, but an absolute 
negation of justice. The society, therefore, entreated 
Her Majesty's Government to demand the im- 
mediate liberation of all those slaves entitled to their 
liberty under the treaties and conventions with Great 
Mr. Edmund Sturge, Honorary Seoretary, 
and Mr. Chamerovzow, late secretary of the society, 
having spoken in support of the address, the Earl 
of Olarendon said he quite concurred in the state- 
ments and the objects of the deputation. 
confidence in the honest intentions of the present 
Government in Spain in relation to emancipation, 
but it must be borne in mind that Cuba had to be 
consulted as well as the Spanish people, and that 
ish rule were not in favour 
of the immediate abolition of slavery. He did not 
think that this was the time to bring pressure to 
bear on the Spanish Government, but he would take 
care to make known to that 
influential deputation from the Anti-Slavery Society | 
—whioh represented publio opinion in England— 
had waited upon him with the address which had 
been read. As to the measure of emancipation 
which was then before the Spanish Cortes, he had 
received recent information that several important 
improvements had been adopted, and he would be 
happy to forward a copy of the despatch informing 
5 of this fact to the Anti-Slavery Society. The 
ke vert Tr brought to a close with thanks 


ov She would 


2 altered, 


Al by th ne 2 3 aud the formal opening 


a Bwrsror NATrol ox has written a letter to 
fhe Mayor Gf Southampton, in reply to an address 


:—Phe sympathy which you mani- 


there those loyal to S 


ure Be LecTron.—After some hesitation, vernment that an 


"Sho to Vere Hare, the Conservative candidate 
12 o last election, has yielded to the solicitations 
of the Working Men’s Association, and consented to 


d — 
„ the hogs of “:: . . 87 
8 in order to aud out oe 


‘working inds- 
odgson’s success, and the that 


here their heads are are it | is necessary to 8 — 
ueal, and then judge by the the sohnd. 
A gold nugget weighing sixty-nine ounces has 
n ‘* ploughed u 1 0 on a farm near Ballarat. 
The Scotsman that on Sunday afternoon 
snow and sleet fell at Airdrie for some time. 
Mr. Coxwell’s balloon got entangled in some trees 
t — Arboretum, Derby, on Monday, and was torn 
the roughs. 55 
. NN 
e as a physician wi success, 
| and has obtained a large number of female patients. 
‘“* Why do you eal me Birdie, my dear ?” inquired 
a wife of her husband. Because,” was the re reply, 
. are always associated in my mind with a b 
section of the Thames Em ent between 
the 2 22. and Blackfriars is to * at the 
end o of A 


authori 2 or very tly were, nearly 
cers still surviving who were preson Br 
| the battl ue” 
A prying bore, Sibling n ¥6 lady was 


going by railway to the „asked, 20 at motive 
is taking you thither, my lear ?” 1 believe they 
call it locomotive, sir, * was the innocent reply. The 
1 stranger was extinguished. — American 


Pa 
The Calcutta Englishman states that the young 
2 presented to the Duke of Edin by 
ung Bahadoor was made use of on the 
Guinier at Galle to baul on board 300 tons of coal, 
saving the labour of about thirty men, 
16 model of the colossal statue of the Prince 
Consort, intended for the memorial in Hyde Park, 
is at length about to be placed in position, and, 
found satisfactory, will be uced in bronze a 
— Mr. Foley, R. A., is the artist to whom this 
mportant work has been entrusted, and Her 
Manesty has. it is stated, expressed her approbation 
of it, and her desire that it should be completed as 
soon as possible. 
An Apocorypnan Story.—The Gaulois reports a 
short conversation which took place the o day 
at Ascot on the occasion of the flower-girl Isabelle’s 
visit, between the Princess of Wales and a Freneh 
attaché, who was over-elated at the victory of Sor- 
nette. That admirable race, Madame,” said he, 
„ revenged us for Waterloo.” “True,” answered 
tet Princess, but at Waterloo you ran better 
8 97 
EATING-HOUSE VEGETABLES one would almost 
London was some Great Eastern at sea, 80 


offered. That horrible food for cattle, tur- 


Mr. 8. 8. Marling, | Dip greens,” univer sally our cartes. 


Covent garden, with its supply of new potatoes from 

ta at 3d. per Ib., and asparagus from Nice, 
and | appears 10 5 unknown to our éating-house proprie- 
tors; and the existence of seakale, kohl-rabi, maize, 
and the possibility of stewed celery, are, we ima — 
idle tales. Oauliflower and spinach are charg 
luxuries —— Journal. 
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BANK oF } ENGLAND. 
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28 DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issyed . * Ge Debt Arg. ee 


Gold Coin on 10 ‘a7 828 


— — — 


884,817, 424. 917,020 


Oapteals bs, 000 deren Securi- 


Se ncvecwoseves 005; ties (ino. dead 
Public — oe 11 * 1660 weight e Bh N 


| Other. Seven Day and siber 5 17,843,775 * 8 ities .,. i 


„66% %%% %„ „66 867, Gold & Silver Coin 1,000 818 


440,611. 4240.54 1,189 
Jane 16, 1870. 1 Gronax Forses, Chief en it 


3 Markets. 


CORN BXOHANGHS, Mark Laws, monkey. Jane 20, 

We had a small supply of Gaglish wheat and moderate 
arrivals from abroad. he trade was not so animated as last 
week, but the advance established has been maintained for 
both Baglish and foreign wheat, and some further purchases 
were made for export. Fiour was quiet at last Mouday’ 8 im- 
proved rates. Barley, peas, and Iadian corn were each 
ls. per qr. dearer since this week. Of oats we have only 
a moderate supply on board toe shected demand, bat th 
the past week of 16. 2 qr. ra dut * 
— 2 was supported XK es made, 
remain on coast unsold. value of — 
is without alteration. — es 


2 
89 
66 89 
Foreign red „ 48 850 Foreign, boilers... 39 42 
„ white „ 50 83 
pp ene Rr * * „* ee 88 85 
ah mating... 29 83 
valier .. 87 43/042 
tilling eo „ 2 86 English feed 0 24 27 
1 ee oe 4 89 I ee 28 31 
M 1 Booteh feed or or ™ — 
ALT= po 3 
Pale eco +e „% ð — Irish Pee ‘bo “Oe 25 
Chevalier oo 6) oS - 50 white .. ee 22 24 
Brown co oe „ 48 88 Foreign eco o 22 44 
es 8 @8 n g 0 0 7 80 
2 * 7 7 — meal uM 88 
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—Th in the M 
EAD, Saturday, June 18. des Ta, te NA.; Be 


BREAD 
are, for wheaten a per dibs. 


hold bread, 6d, t 
METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, June 20, 
atock into London last _ 
the an ae 
; in] 7,410; in 
Ar warm weather HA Be 
nfinence upon the and 
had the advan Business in 
been slow, but of 


the quality of the beasts exhibited 
here es the general character of the sheep on sale 
6 arrivals of Scotch beasts were „ and 


bridgeshire, : 

other parts of England, including "Lincolnshire, 720 of various 
breeds; and from Ireland, — 90 oxen, 40. Really choice 
beasts were without change in value, be. per Slbs. being he 


Wants, after the holidays, in the TET- 


L PROPRIETARY SCHOOL, 81 
SHIRE, 2 JUNIOR EN gap ag 


immediatel A 4. V. Young, 
Eeq., 40, Upper Park- road, Haverstock Ai, London. 


U Fen PHOLSTERER WANTED. —A 
Fe rere, ube oan ale palish.—-A careful, exp 


08. b. 108, A.-, Leader 


9 


ME: STREBIER (Successor to 


HND and CO., Limited), 


(JOLDSMITE and JEWELLER, 


WIR and CLOCK-MAKER 


To the ROYAL FAMILY, 


37 : CONDUIT-STREET, 


Pr LONDON, W., 


cee e of the CELEBRATED 
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QUEENSLAND. 
UEENSLAND under the Land Act of 1866 
and the Immigration Act of 1960. Land sequired on 


n terms, Assisted and Free Passages. Information and 
partioulars to be obtained on application. 


JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General. 
Queensland Government Offices, 


Removed from 2, Old Broad Birwet 


THE LONDON A* GENERAL PERMANENT | 

LAND, BUILDING, AND INVEST- 

MENT SOCIETY. 

Shares, £40, Monthly Subscription, a Entrance Fea 
* la. per Share. 

$87, STRAND, V. d. 


(HE ILLUSTRATED CaTALOGUE, 


Round in CLOTH, is now Ready, 


post FREE for TWO STAMPS, only of 


R. STREETER, 37, CONDUIT-STREET, 
from 


TRUSTEES. 
Scots. All b breeda dull. The Right Earl of Licbfeld 
See to sell. "There py eber of cheep in the teen. 18 ü ar GOLD JEWELLERY, alco Thomas Bushes, Bo. 2. . g 
— . — 5 on ee wore stightlt * 1385 Cowper, MAF, 
a 
easier. and inferior sheep — 34. por sibs, peeps Won and CLOCKS, Thomas Hughes, d., Q.0., M 
ph Peg ag Se a Lane anal a reed epee thor 
was rather exceptional, good quality animals being scarce. [yj ACSA DE. noties. Five per Cent. inert Guaran 
Lanibe have been dull, at from ¢e. to 6s, Gd. oe The be taken at any time—no bick payments. 
trade been or | Fi * 
= was quiet, ere has not muo ry BAE. STRAP, 18-CARAT | a6... G en wd te U — Nan 
Per N the Offal. ai Bachm. ETRUSCAN, ,, ee r. e Raport wate that Th PRR OBNT. 
Inf, | 8 2008 8 e 305 1 F to Shareholders, 
gegond quality .4 % 4 4 Lambe -6 0 68 BO. N INEVEH, 10 £10 QO | carrying a large addition to the Reserve Fund, 
Prime large oxen.4 6 4 8 Lge. coarse calves 810 410 W. R. SELWAY ing Di 
Prime Soots, &c,.4 10 5 0 Prime small. .5 0 5 8 R. » Managing Director. 
Coarse inf.sheep 8 0 8 4|Large hogs . 46 5 4 BRAO. SAXON, * £15 0 “ 
— ——9 * 4 4 4 Read em. porkers. 5 6 5 8 , BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
Su calves, 92s. to * ond 8 atore pigs, 20s. to P,ROOCHES, ETRUSUAN, 27 22 10 AT, LONDON, mo Riek atl ork tanta 
5 — (Empowered by Special Act of Parliament ) 
7 WETBOPOLITAN saan wanker Monday, Jane 9 — PBOOCHES, NINEVEH, _,, £3. 0 5 
m as Deon rately supp n 2 Robert J. Millar, Red., Chairman, 
drade has been inactive at about late e . 
f Porte . Bins tee PROUCHES, SAXON, ~ £4 0 3 a * 1 — 
Inferior beef. .3 4 t f 8 | Middlingditto . 3 10 4 0 BROOOR ES, EGYPTIAN, ,, £5 0 Baton sone i * r pred nk a} 
dling ditto . 3 10 4 0 Prime ditto . .4 8 5 0 Groser, William Starli 
Prime large do. 4 6 48 | Veal. SS 2 ee H Joh = . | cling, ober Bn. 
Do.smalido. .410 5 0 Small pork . .6 0 5 4 (HAINS, PRINCESS, 1 £2 0 owat, John B., Wed. * jua., 
Large ork 5 * 0 44 Lam bs. 5 8 6 0 ————— Wateen and:4> ns. 
Inf. mutton. .8 6 8 10 YHAINS CYLINDER £3 0 Paysictan—B. Headlam Greenhow, M.D. 
ISIONS, Monday, June 20,—The arrivals last week C g 5 7 A yr hte 1 FL 
from ireland were 1,500 fickins butter, and 8,681 bales bacon ; - — CTUARY AND ttl an artin, Eeq , A. 
and from f ports 22,126 packages butter, and 8,031 bales (CHAINS, CURB, * 44 Has never amalgam 
bacon, A fu advance has been r. ‘for Irian Ne. | I | Gash Bonus of 225 1182 2 3 Just declare J. 
sales of finest Clonmels were made at on board; INS..CABL 7 Annual . 
market 285 7 and g holders Influsooed * 18 high 0 „O E, 1 5 — temluin and, £44800. 8 a 
ra oreign stead 3 fice, established on the purely mu prinoi 
. EAR Nds, ETRUSCAN, ,, | £1 10 e adopted euch popalar features aa t, 
COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Friday, Jane 17.—We mar the wishes of every Aer. 
1 NARRINGS, SAXON The last report and balance sheet can be obtained on appll- 
see, en St . he 
rgoniums, heath, fachsias, lo miguonette, pinks, q 
and bedding plants in large quantities. 1 INGS, EGT PTIAN, „ £3 5 Money advanced on Freehold and other good securities, 
BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, June 20. Our — 
desoriptions of h the last home NARR 
pe yh nang wah late currency, and all — — sorts KA INGS, RINEVER, . 44 10 1 AMENDED _EDUCATION BILL. 
valine beten continue favourable, the plast making fair| T OCKETS, ENGRAVED El 0 |, Ate MBRTING of the EXBOUTIVE COMMITTR of the 
Spo ah tf ae SCOR Hct agen e eee eh 
t much wan 
or the week ending the 18th of June, 60 against 26. Len CORDED, * 42 10 1 Wb ea 
bales the previous week. New York advices to the ind inst. . nial at erage rete by aii ot = boat wag been 
ite rae, no alteration in the market, which continues dull at OCK ETS. CROSS i 1 Vies President of the vine all, ber with n 
* . N. to Bt. K.; 16 Tot 1154 0 * 2 iF ‘ ‘ 5 a4 0 aaitlowsl alterations — 2 b th me. Winleter | in 
3 5 —, his of the 16th inst., is of that the sobe sabome of 
: S 2 ‘et. on Rs 9555 Fer ( PI WATCHES, LADIES’, 428 8 the Ee atill seriously contravenes the priuciples of 
* 1255 of increased ts from the T 
POTATOES, — Bonovan AND SPITALFIEZLDS, — Monday, (7 WATCHES, 10 £10 10 N Wa) have the affect of EA. 
June 20.— The D of old potatoes have been short; tipiying schools of a denominational character, in respect 
new, more libe There has been a moderate demand, OLD WATCHES. 3-PLAT : to be ment and teaching. 
our quotations. The imports into London last week * (+ » 2 E, £15 1861 «& That, i in the case of schools N d by school boards, the 
Sones een —- | Mher dvocustandbonal Rorteahaekn, portals tetighoes Coatclag 
fend ay 2 to 7s. owt, ; tebe Aten Regente, 6s. 64. 8 E WATCHES (HUNTIN G), £11 11 | of any kind, in accordance with ia nation of the 
Ta 2, por emt. ; Gpvtoh Rooks, 6s. 4, 40 70 : gy i 2 re: 
SEED, Monday, June 20.—The heavy showers which have Gr WATCHES, I- PLATE, | £16 16 of of the community will be compelled to —＋＋ — 
fallen since the middle of last week have brought forward a opin thie N. 17 and conflioti 
mucdod felipas uch money, e GD WATCHES, _,, 220 0 Fleas splaion, wi be maintained Dy Vw anthony ed 
man uc ney 8 w en 0 resources 
steadily at i high saben ine qualities of E 48982 5. That, in rg yo of the Committee, th rveat the 
to d friends id themsel to th 
very bi conto w white? — ed “eae as dear. ‘tape WATCH ES, KEYLESS £15 10 adoption of — pana 0 ee, ta n hud Te wat 
Canaryseed remains —1 firm, and fine English qualities brin be followed: by pernicious results. 
high ve rates. II forele 7 ee for feeding continue in * WATCHES, 5 222 0 1 e BLL WILLIAMS, » Seoretary, 
rjean — un, 
wo in a eta ee WATCHES eee an J ROUGH 
: : oaree hoggets can sather cheaper, bu — 
r ( CARRIAGE, A f Y 
redaction in prices, bu but * 4 aa hae 1 om — — 5 au Obair, the following resolutions were unanimously 
there appears to be little room for apprehension of 2 decline | () LOCKS, „ (STRIKING), | £7 = 7)" I? that this Committee having considered the alditional 
in the quotations, — 1 ee * by the 8 to the Biementary 
BC ea ge | a Reln hendle ES AI a t 
nquii n 1 1 any con egitimate dem onoonfurin 
other oils the business doing has been limited. 0 OCKS, LIBRARY (MARBLE),| £4 0 = 4 me ee i re At ‘aid perpte features + of 
TALLOW, Moniay, June 20.—The market has been steady. pominationel — 5 by ee are * 
T. O., spot, 458. 9d. per cwt. ‘Town Tallow 418. 9d. net cash. (LOCKS, a £10 12100 neil to Denominat . to S of 50 per 
‘ aud imdetiauce . sanction the prinol- 
Wg Cats 16 0 1 l. pls of — teacbiug lu rate-sapported . hee of 
5s. all ‘The Hartlepool (origine) 158. 9d. ; Ces, 15 1 a4 o 
· 1 pool (original). 158. 9d. ; | That al! compromises Litherto proposed having failed, 
Keon, 11 enen : | N Ur 
ps m last day, 9; ships at sea, 10. (CLOCKS, os (ORMOLD) £10 O | of the Religious Ditficulty is the complete severance of secular 
| 8 
0 — 0 ta ar instru 
Anvertisements, ( LOCKS, 1 i £15 O III. Tnat tu» Committee, while regrett ng thet there 


— — be any delay in passing a measure of ustional ednve- 
tion, feels bounds to urge the withdrawal of the present Bil’, 

believing that the work of education will be hindered by t the 
9 of 0 crude „nd unrighteous a measure, 

That a co ae the foregoing resolutions be forwarded 
to every Liberal 
* GUINNE 8 ROGERS, 
FRANCIS TUCKER, 
T. O. OLARKE, 


C ORGAN FoR SALE OR HIRE. 
Oak case, 3 manus’s, 14 stops, 2288 — — bourdon, Price 
Also to be 


Jus, Boca. 


180ʃ. other Instrumente, 2 — smaller, 
ar Hold at low to make « — 
eh and Starr's Factory, 200, 


ha a F 
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REGATIONAL CHURCH 
123 — the Brixton Stel 


The CHURCH will be OPENED for DIVINE SERVICE 
on Wenns r. June 29th. 


1 it is hoped, by the | of Papils ted themselves, of whom 
1 Acad ANT. Dey Sermons be preached, in | * Bixtoon of the 8822 ing in Renee 
Rev. TH the Rev. SAMUBL MARTIN, and in the with oven of the I 
RY ALLON. one exception. 2 Honours- 
12 HEN among them Sixteen *‘ Distinctions in various 


the Morning at Twelve, 


Local Examinations, 
PhS ag el ee the entire num 


LEVEDON COLLEGE, 
NORTHAMPTON, 
Thisty-t 


wo 
bor 


At the last 


each, may be obtained of Mr. Nicholls, Wood- 
nn Barnes, the Clerk of the 


hall-place, Pnincrr a1. 
Works, at the building. JOHN CONQUEST, L.C.P 
Collections will be made at the close of each Service. FRED W. CUNQUEST, B.A. Lond. 
’ This School was established in 1822. The course of train 
(KOUNTESE of HUNTINGDON'S| ar me of tratning 
The ONE HUNDRED sod SROOND ANNIVERSARY | Brford snd Combridge Local Bxeminations and for 


ine Hervice will commence at Eleven o’clock, with the 
rending of the Order for Morning Prayer. 

The ANNUAL SERMON will be preacked by the Rev. 
CHARLES H. 3 oe 7 en 
MEMORIA ew Buildings, 
LAT KN Year, will be laid by 
the Right Hon. the Earl of SHAFTE * RY, K. d. a ae 

Collation will be served in a Marquee, in 
Pt . r at half-past One o’clock Benjamin Cooke, 
Eeq., pie will preside 
At 


Tickets Dinner and 6s., and for Tea, ls., may be 
PR oe pond JA the College Rooms, 7, Blom- 
field-street, B.C. Tickets and seats are correspondingly nam- 
_ Barly application is necessary, as only a limited 
number will be issued. a 8 
the Eastern stree 
de Walthams Gie*Oheabunt Stations, at 930 and 10.48 


* 
(JONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
1 for the EDUCATION of the SONS of 


SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 


The Committee of the above School have decided, after 
carefal deliberation, to endeavour to found one or more 


Scholarships. 

for this purpose to raise (if possible) 1,000/., 

to be 2 the Interest to C available for the 

course, he follow! 1 
selves during their and on the ng — 

Cours shal] be recommended by the 

Principal, and as shall not be under 15 years of age. 

The Comprtition to consist of an in specified 

1 by the Principal and Sub-Committee. 
exerit to be tenable for two years, to be when 
tha Gunditete eaves Sehest, and on condition of con duct 


been r to end. 
—4 this object they have already received the following 


f 
7 
5 
7 


Contributions, and prom which they gratefally acknow- 
ee &sa4d 
W. Brown, Eeq., Braintree ee ee oe 100 0 0 
8. Morley, Dq, M. P., Treasurer 100 0 0 
J. v. ee ow ae ae ee ee 50 0 0 
Rev. O. R. Howell... 50 ee «> 1010 0 
Teaac „eq. ee ee ee ee 10 10 0 
J. 9 * ee ee ee ee 5 6 0 
n 
Rev. D. Blow se on ee se se 19 10 0 
Mr, Out ae ee ee ee ee 10 0 0 
Parents of in the School 90 „ 80 0 0 
They — 44 — solicit further Donations. A stimulus 
such as will be furnished by a Scholarship they believe will be 
of great value to the School, quick a healthy ambition 
amongst the generally, and fu ing to the successful 
Competitors an important either to a furthur pursuit of 
stady, or to an advantageous start 


Highgate, iy Member of the Committee. 


ACKNEY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
and SOCIETY for the PROPAGATION of the GOSPEL. 
The ANNUAL MEETING of the above Institution will be 
held on Tumspay wext, 28th Jane, in the OLD GRAVEL 
PIT MEETING, HACKNEY. 
An Address on the Spirituality of Christ's Kingdom „in 
delivered by one of the Students, to whom Firat 
a a a I 
6 U 

inisters and other Friends. . ** 
The Chair will be taken by CHARLES REED, Eoq., M. p., 

F.8.A., at Seven o'clock precisely. 


J. E. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—SAND and the 
SUEZ CANAL, by Profes- or Pepper Musical Enter- 
tainment, by George land, Eeq, THE HEART OF 
STONE; with Spectral Scenes. The American Organ daily. 
And other attract ons, all for One Shilling. THE GREAT 
CITY, at half-past One. SUEZ CANAL, at half-past Two 
and quarter to Eight. HEART OF STONE, at Four and 
‘Nine. Open 12 to 6 and 7 to 10. 


Lin TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, n Bloomsbury, W. O. Beds, 
from la. 64. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1a. 8d. 

Bee Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

** We are more than satisfied ; we are truly delighted to find 
in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
certainly highly recommend Shirley's to all our friends,”—J, 
Rossrts, Bourne. 


* As on all previous visite, I can testify that this le the most 
comfortable home I find whea away frum home.”—W. B. 
Harvey, Frome. 

“After visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the by Hotel par ercellence.“ — J. K. Kancuer, 
Toronto, C. W. 


ERSHAW’S FAMILY and PRIVATE 


HOTEL, 14, Charter House-equare, Aldersgate-street, 


Visitors to London will meet with a comfortable home at 


— 


n 


the above which is and 
sna site fve mins weit of the Gosral Pot Otes 
and one minute from the Alderegate-street of the 


Kailway. 


MFA? HOUSE, BIGGLESWADE. 


The ENSUING TERM commences on Tnunspar, July 21st, 


References kindly permitted to Rev. P. Griffiths, les- 
wade; Rev. J. Frost, Cotton End, Beds; J. B. Melson, Keq., 


M.A *9 * * 0 929 
Ne 
„M. A., 5 8. 2 

Gower-street, Bedford-sq — 


wowe uare, 
APHAM PARK SCHOOL, S. W., offers 
FSs8I0N8, and 


a training equally for the P 

for MERC ILE engagements, with assiduous culture of the 
mental powers and mora! qualities. The discipline jis one of 
encouragement and rew domestic 

most complete, and the situation heal 

Mr. Long 


OUTH COAST. — UCATION for 

| YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

HEATHFIELD SHOUSE, PARKSTONE, DORSETSHIRE, 
* det Poole and Bournemouth. 


id way between 
This Establishment, cond by Rev. WALTER GILL, 


ucted 
aided by com t masters, will REOPEN (p. v.) on 
THURSDAY, July 28th. apts 


Terms moderate. References to the Parents of, Pupils. 
Prospectuses on application. 
SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL 


(Limited to 25 Pupils), 
MONTPELIER, 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 
Condacted by 
HENRY BARRON SMITH. 
Fifty Guineas per annum. 


Pertsn HALL PROPRIETARY SCHOOL, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap M. TER. 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOU! d, g., B. X., Fellow of 
University College, London, 


This SCHOOL will REOPEN, after the Midsummer Holl - 
days, on Avaver Ist. 


A of the School will be forwarded on lication 
to the Hion. Beo er to the Head Master, at the Bobeol, 


AUSANN 

d competent Mester, “REOBIVES TWELVE TOUNG 
and com 
LADIES A n The —— 1 ne 
religious influences an ome, com “ 
first class continents! education. .— £65 per annum 

For prospectus apply to the . 
Lausanne. Reference is kindly permi 
U Olapton, London, and to parents of Pupils 


SWITZERLAND.—Mrs. 


WESTwWOOD PARK HOUSE, FOREST 
HILL, 8.E. | 


The Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR RECEIVES a select num- 
ber of PUPILS to board and educate. 


The course of instruction embraces all the subjects required 
for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, through 
both of which } upils have successfully passed. 

MASTERS. 
Instrumental and Voeal Music—Jobn Blockley, Eeq., and 


Mies A . 
Modelling and P ve Drawing R. W. B . 
11 Mathematics M. . M.A. 
Drilling—Mr. R. Heading. 


REFEREES. 


Rev. 8. Martin; Jas. Spence, D.D.; Newman Hall, LL. B.; 
Sir F. G. Moon, Bart.; H. Fawcett, Eeq , M. P., &., &c. 


9 
Further references and partioulars on application, 
A few VACANCIES at MIDSUMMER. 


Eon in one of the most healthy 
neighbourhoods near London. 


A limited number of PUPILS PREPARED for the 
UNIVERSITIES, the various Competitive Examinations, or 
Commercial Life, by the Rev. J. E. VETOH, B.A, The 
H)the, Bromley, Kent. 

The air of Bromley has long been celebrated; and The 
Hythe is beautifully situatod, near the Railway, and less than 
ten miles from Lo: don. 


Mr. Vetch is permittel to refer to F. M. Bir John F. Bur- 
Fign. Sir R I. Murchison, L. L. Dillwyn, „MP 
. Bin 


J.C. Harrison, Rev. 8 Martin, &c. 


HE COLLEGE, ALBERT-ROAD, SOUTH 


Prece ° 
_ Masi. 


of Literature. 


Classice-Mr. R. Burtt, of the London University. 
Pianofort Robert 


eo— Herr , 
Drill—Sergeant-Major T. H. Burke. 
For a prospectus, address, 


THE PRINCIPAL, 


: Rev. 
ney, Rev. R. Halley, B. D., Rev. N. Hall, LL. B., Rev. 


NORWOOD, SURREY, in Union with the College of 


French—Professor Paradis, Bachelor of Science and Bachelor 
iggy OO ed Caledoni Stecher, late of the Royal 


FT SATHEFIELD, STONYGATE, 
. LEICSSTER, 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
 Cowpvucrep sy Tae Mis:zs MIALL. 


Masters. 
French and Italian . „ Mons. O. C. Caillard. 
Musio and Singin ae 7 Stone, Esq Asso- 
. 0 . 0 0 6, 
7 dia al Academy. 
Drawing and Painting Mx. J. ° 


Dancing and Calisthenicsa . Mr. C. Smart. 
Chemistry . „ n 


London. 
Arithmetic . . Mr. J. Hepworth. 
The above branches of education are t exclusively by 


the Masters assigned to them. The general lish education 
is under the immediate direction of the Principals and a com- 
petent staff of Governesses. 


References to Parents of Pupils, and others, if required. 


— N#* COLLEGE, LONDON, 


The TWENTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEBTING will 
be he'd at the COLLEGE, FINCHLEY NEW. ROAD, 8r. 
JOHN’S WOOD, on Fripay June 24. The Chair 
will be taken at Six o'clock by the Rev. J. C. HARRISON, 
Chairman of the r neg Union. One of the Senior 
Students will read an y on ** Whitefield and Wesley.” 
The usual business of the Annual Meetirg will be 

together with the Distribution of the Certificates of Honour 
obtained in the Examinations, and the Presentation of Books 
from the Selwyn Fund to Students leaving the Col 
Several Ministers and Gentlemen are expected to address 
Meeting. The attendance of Subscribers and Friends of the 
College is respectfully invited. 


| W. FARRER, LL B., Secretary. 
ESTALOZZIAN BOARDING SCHOOL 


for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, Misses TOVEL K 
EDWARD’S-ROAD, HACKNEY. e ee 


D 
ose tO a large com , 
eferees: Rev. J. J. Evans, Chaplain Home and Colonial 


Training College; Rev. O. B. Johneon, Edgbaston ; Professor 
Dunning, Home and Colonial Training College; John 7. 
Beighton, Eeq., 7, Blomfield-street, City; also the parents 


of 
The NEXT TERM begins Arn, 28th. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES. 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRNG. 

Principals, The Misses HOWARD. Resident Foreign 
Governesses. Attendant Professors. 
Reporte monthly. Test Examinations every term. 
The Misses Howard offer to the Daughters of Gentlemen an 
advanced and liberal educstion, with all the privacy and 
=r of a home. The house is large, airy, and well 
situated. 


Prospectus, with references and copies of Examination 
Papers, on appplication. ..... 
HALF TERM will commence June 20. 


y 10s0Rra VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by 
MRS. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 


embraces the usual branches of a thorough lish education, 
Se Se Seen See ee es Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


n 


R. COOKE BAINES, 
SURVEYOR AND OCOOMPENSATION VALUER. 
106, Cheapside, E. O. 


Every information supplied as to the various Metropolitan 

improvements, | 

Ciaims against Railway and other Public Companies prepared 
and arranged. 


ALL DESORIPTIONS OF PROPERTY VALUED FOR 
PROBATE, 40. 
Money obtained on Freehold or Leasehold Securities. 
IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &. 


F. BRABY & CO. 


Price Lists Aub DRawinas FREE oN APPLICATION. 


F. BRABY & CO., 
FITZROY WORKS, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
And at IDA WHARF, DEPTFORD. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MBAT carried the FIRST PRIZES at PARIS, HAVRE, 
and AMSTERDAM. 

MINISTRY OF WAR, BERLIN.—Notice is given hereby 
that arrangements have been made with Liebig’s Extract of 
Meat Company, Limited, for the supply, as an artiole of food, 
of their Extract to all the troops of the North German Con- 
federation. ) 

CAUTION.—Only sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, 
Baron Liebig, whose signature is on every genuine Jar. 

In every household where this Extract has been fairly tried 
its use is permanently adopted both for beef-tea and stock 
for sours, sauces, &c, 


OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1888.—Best Coals only.—Casb, 
| 248. G. J. O. and Co. sell no other than the best Wallsend 


H. R. H. the Duke ot Edinburgh.—18, Cornhill ; Eaton 
Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor Hotel); Purfleet 


Bun What, 1 * 85 10 Wharf, P Dur- 
andswo ce, street); High- 
level Station, Orystal Palace; also at ot at in 


( \OALS.—LEA and C0. S Hetton or Lambton 
+ Wall’s-end, by screw steamers and railway, 38s. ; 


Hu 1, 288.; Sst Wigan, 2ls.; best Silkstone, I.; 
— 708. ; 
190. best Derby, 1 


Personal 
ENGLAND INSURANOB OO, ( 
„ Crocker, Agency Buperin 


198. 
‘ONEY.— LOANS Granted, from £100 to| so: 2 
rity and, Life Policy effected with the WEST of 


ad 007) — Apply 


102. 


„ 188.; 
; Hartley, 17s. ; N 
12s. Coke 


1 1 — on thay ™ * 


attendance, 


> 


¥ 
* * * 
* 
1 
=. 
2 
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. OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS,| FANCY BAZAARS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. Moderator LAMPS, and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS or ALL KINDS. 

ORNAMENTAL GLASS, Eneousn anv Foratcn. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. All articles marked in plain figures. 

LOWDON.—Show-Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIBMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad Street. 
Established 1807. 


The chief difficulty, space and acoommolation, is easily 
overcome by — ing for one — — a beau- 
tifal tent * sheltering the i of fancy 
— and 1. 600 visitors, For terme and de address to 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 2, Dake-street, bridge, 
8.B. Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


<> 


SPECIAL TO LADIES. 
FASHIONS FOR SPRING. 


| | ESTABLISHED A.D, 1700. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE w=: THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUB, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FRER, 


DEANE’ eee Table Cutlery, every variety of style |DHANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-room- 


fitted 
DEANE’ S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manu- „ 
facture, stro 


DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern and ap- 


JAMES SPENCB & Co., 76, 77, and 78, St, Paul's 
. respectfully invite attention to the following 
specialitiea:— . 


SILKS lack Gro.de-Suez, from 4d %. the 
dress, Black Gilacés and Gro-Grains 


£1 8a. 6d. the: 
JACKETS —BSilk Jackets, from 10s. 6d. ; Cloth ditto, 
from 60. 114. ; Velveteen ditto, from 
} 6s. 114.; W from 10s, 6d. 
DRESSES —The new-figured Rep, 10s. d. the full 


dress; Batin Cloth, ts. Od. the full 
FRENCH PIQUBS—ls. 2d. per yard. French Cambrics, Gd. 
and . per yard 


plated. ed Family Li Ri Lace. Gi Hosi Trimmings, 
DEANE'S- Electro plate fen be Webs, ter eee 


oy 
ots, su uality. 
DEAND’S—Dish Covers ad Hot-water Dishes. Tin Dish DEAN H’S—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kitoh- FAMILY and COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 
Co sete, from 18s. eners, 
aes Maché Na Trays in sets, trom 218., new DEAN B’S—Cornices and Gornice-poles, a variety of pat- 


terns, French and 


DEANE’S—Bronsed Tea and Coffee Uris, with Loysell’s| DEBANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Cull * 
13 53 Stew and DEANB'S—Tarnery, Brushes, Mata, G., well made, LADIES’ BEAUTIFULLY*MADE 


and other im 


JAMES SPBENCB and 00., 74 77, and 78, 88. Paul's 
Charchyard, 


Preser Pans, Stock strong, and se-viceable. 
DEAN S—Moderator and Hock Ol Lamps, « large and | DEANE’S—Hortioultaral Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden  BooTs 
AN H’S—Gas Chandeliers, — tt in| DEBANEZ’S 2 “Bedalen, ¢ K Horse Clothing manu — ten ag he 8 58 ye — —4 pene 4 
erns — an 5 5 Hoots, . Ulustrated Catalogues port free, 
15 Glass and — aaa from 60s. — the promises, of the best material, pee 


A Discount of 5 per cent, for Cash Payments of 22 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street) LONDON BRIDGE. 


notice of convenient arrangements for country residents. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 103, Oxford-atreet, London, W. 


, 


* 


USE ONLY THE 


FILMER AND SON’S S A L T and Co.'s G L E N F 1 10 L D 
EAST INDIA PALE and BURTON ALS. 
EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, Brewsnt—Burton-on-Frent, 
Celebrated for upwards of forty years for their grace and London: St. Pancras Station, Old St. Pancras-road, N. w. STARCH. 
comfort. 300 di t shapes of the best quality on view and 13 72, Henry -street. 
ready for immediate delivery at their extensive show- rooms Manchester: Bridgwater Chambers, Brown-street, THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
A ieee : 
31 and 32, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. n , 
Every article marked in plain figures. An Illustrated Cate erer 1 ween DINNEFORD’S 
5 „ ma 
coal — - | gallons and upwards, and in — from the e bottlers, F L U I D N 4 G N E 8 1 A. 
SAUCE,—LEA AND PERRINS, | . — ban. The best remedy for 
10 TRRSHIRE. 30 CORNHILL SHERRY, 8.30 ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 
THE “WORCES This elegant, dry, pure, Cadiz Wine, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGUSTION ; 
Pronounced by Vonnoisgseurs, ‘‘The only Good Sauce,” specially Shipped to CHARLES WATSON and Co., is pre- | and the best mild aperient for delicate tions, 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. eminently free from acidity. adapted for LADIES, CHILVREN, and INFANTS. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. EXVELLENT OLARBT, 16s. per doz. with fine net. 
i uk Kpahiahed 108s ree Oe, Terme DINNEFORD AND CO 
° „ *9 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. CHAKLES WATGON and Co., 90, oOo. im stew Bond-etreot, London, ond of all Ohemista 
BEWABE OF IMITATIONS, INAHAN’S LL WHISKY 
: DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and The celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dublin Q U i N | N E 0 


wholesome. 
Agenta—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces thre uchout the World. 


le at 8, Great Windmill-street, London W 


Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very he many aud expensive forms in which this 


well-known medicine is administered, too often pre- 


Sold in bottler 8s. 8d. each, at the retail houses in Lon | °!udes ite afoption as a general tonic, The sucoe-s which has 
_ 1. the agents in the r towns in England; e attended d 
who . 


tern Quinine Wine“ arises from ite careful 
don by the manufecturer. Bach wine glass full oon - 


a: preparat 
A DELICATE AND GLEAR COMPLEXION, | bz egen rl. pink label, and cork, branded “ En- the » sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to 


han’s LL Whisky.“ 


With a Delightfnl and Lasting Fragrance, by using 


the weak. It behoves the N that they have Waters’ 
Wine, for the result of proceedings, a short 


. tha r 
THE OBLEBRATED | MPERFECT DIGESTION and ASSIMI. | not we Quisine in the manufaovare of hls wine, Til grocers 


LATION, CONSU MP f 
UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, MPTION and WASTING 


PANCREATINE are the most t 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by are the only remedies yet nadue far eating 
J. O. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. Cod Liver 


tion 
1 and preventing nausea when taking it, while 


of his wine, All grocers 
sell Waters’ Quinine Wine. 


SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMU WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester 
edial L agents. They House, 84, Eastcheap, London. Agentse—K. Lewis and Oo., 
of 


Worcester. 


they also efficiently supply the place of the oil when th ee 5 

Order of your Ohemist, Grocer, or Chandler. ppiy pla when the RUPTURES, 

as catened eens 5 betont nelle Ben ru, BY HER MAJESTY'’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
CROSBY’S from which accompany each bottle, price 5. to 21s. 


BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIRB.| 148. New Bond tee Landes 234 chemists, 


HITES MOC. MAIN PATENT LEVER 


1 yt no steel s round the body, is 
recommended for the tollowin 


8 i and advantages: 
Opiates, N and Squills, are too often invoked to | NOTE.—SAVORY and MOURS’S name and trade mark on let. Facility of application; 8nd. Perfect 2 
fms relief in dete Colds, and ol Pulmonssy Diseases each bottle. iabil 


of 
at the 


ELIXIR as the true remedy, — pores with this Salt 
ne 
SELECT TESTIMONIAL. of absenve from home, and are 
Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” 


says :- 1 have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and | all Chemists and Druggi-ta. Beware of imi 
invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the — — 


auoh 5 ene a Se 

expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and REAL SEA BATH’ in your own. room, by | th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the sl 

thus that A dissolving TIDMAN’s 8A Ry in ordinary 2 inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly I. J- 

malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIO | Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By tuking a daily observation. Lest 

couGH enjoy the luxury and the We do not tate to give to this invention our uali-. 

of a course of sea bathing, mine the inconvenience fied approbation; and we strenously advise the use of it to all 

8 the surest means of bose Who stand in need of that protection, which they cannot 

giving tone to your constitution. Sold in Bags and Boxes by so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any other 

ions, 


apparatus or trurs ss from that which we have the highest 


— — be N ay a and State 1 
. Recom men o following eminent Surgeons ;— Wiiliem 
! Prater of Sargery in King's Coles, 

. „ Draces the nerves, eon pgs © Hos » ao, ; O. 0. 2 
— mot to an other-wise strengthening treatment for this] prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this Salt i» the — to the Ro él Weatmineter Ophthalmic Hospital; W. 


3 n n dani tos surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neural 


sciatica, | Bowman, Ed., F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon to King’s College 

t U ‘ a , 

enly allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and — 4 gout, glandular swellings, weaknees of the joints, | Hospital; T. Callaway, Req , Senior Assistant-Sur eon to Guy's 
* the 


copstitation, Hence it is vaed with the most | ware of 1 Boxes by Chemists, Druggists, a6. Be 


success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Ccusumption, Coughs 


Hospital; W. Coulson, Eeq., F. R.., Surgeon to the Magdalero 


Ind Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, and all 
e of She throat and ches Bold'by a . PURE AERATED WATERS.— 


ds. od., and 11s. — ; and wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY, ELLIS’S. 
ws invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on | ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS unsu 


Hospital; T. Blizard Ourling, „ F.8.8., Sur to the 
London H 8 W. J. 2 — to the 
Metro I Arg HO to Prince 
Albert; Robert Ed., F. R. B.; James Luke, Hag. 

to the London Society ; Erasmus Wilson, Eeq., 


F. NK. S.; avd wany others. 
A Descriptive Girsalar may be had by post, and the Truss 


rpassed for their purity. | (which canuot fail to fit) can be forwarded by on sending 
4 Diseases of the Lungs and Air-Veesels, a copy of which | Ellie’s Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia and Potase Waters and rcumference 
can be had gratis of all Chemists. a ad Lemonade. None genuine unless Corks branded‘ R. Ellis & a lta trata ee 


en Shield. 


A DI E S.— The experience of more than 


Son, Rutbin,” and each bottle bears their trade mark-Geed the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a bingle Truss, 168., 21s., 268. 6d., and 818. 6d 


Bold by all Chemists, Confecti : Postage, 1s, | 
100 years bas established the character of h * Wr Price of a Double Truss, 31s, 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. Postage, 
DR. JOHN HOOPER’S FEMALE PILLS Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. | 15 8d. 
As a safe, efficacious, and truly invaluable medicine, Beware London Agents: W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta-street, Price of an Unsbitical Truss, 438, and 5%, F „*. 100, 


of deleterious countefeits, The genuine Pills bear the name Cavendish-rquare, 
of Dr. JOHN HOvPBR, and may be obtained at 


Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


Office, Piovadilly, 


BARCLAY and SONS, Farringdon- street; K AYE’S WORSDELLS PILLS. NEW PATENT 


Edwards, Sanger, Butler and Crispe, aud Thompson; and Why use KAYE'S WORSDELL’ 
Retail of all Chemists and Druggists. gs * — they are the best Family Medians. 


many years tormented with Corns, will 


happy to yet invented. 
afford others the by which he 


Od, por 


ö — N 11 2 
a . Because th certai 2 ae peculiarly elastic 
ORNS and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 8. Bocaaes they are the dhenyent and mast elftotine eodinns | meine atts orenton, a ele 


! 4. Because they are equally efficacious in and pres 
son eaten war — grey 1 — * . e and other dealers in 3 
Priest Churth-strest, Ware Here. at le, 1 „ Be, dd. and 4s, bot, patent nee, 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CADPS, &c. 
made is recommended 


ole, 
t 
of the 


Sale 
„ Prive ds. 6d., te. Ed., 108, and 20a, eect: 
White, Manufactardr, $90, Tanne, Lend, 
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In One Volume, 8vo, price 8s, 64. cloth, 


UDGED by HIS WORDS: an Attempt to 
J — ial certain kind of Evidence respecting Obrist. 


. 
oe us as 
The writer 


% The author writes in a 
Press and 8t. James’ ( hroni 

4% The summing up of the author's 
valuable for ite condensed force.” —English 

„% We esteem this a book of considerable merit. 
deserves honour for the d nate 
method, the extreme fairness, with which conclusions are 
prevented. '—Englirh Iudevendent. 

“The work will be found a valuable aid to all honest 
seekers of the truth as it is in Jesus,”—Literary World. 

The argument is very good of ite kind, and the author 
seems to remem ber that it bas limite.”—Contemporary 
Review. 

„be scholarly manner in 22 the important question of 
the authenticity of the sacred narrative is — 5 against 
the flimey caviling of Rationalism deserves the highest 
ary „- Watchman. 8 


„This book is plain 

abounding in the inf 

students. The tone is always —— and religious that is, 

it draws the mind to Christ personaliy.”—Church iat 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-ro 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
Hevn JUST n 


God's Tabernacle tor the Sun: A 83 


ed on bebalf of the British and Foreign Bible 
y. By Jon» age D. D. 6d, 


Life Problems Answered in Christ. Six 


Sermons. By Leigh Mans. With Preface by Rev. A. 
Macuaren, B. A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


1 111. 

The Interior of the Earth. By H. P. 
MALET a O. A., 
History,” - Crown ae 


A Selection of Common Sayings, Words, 
and Customs; their ＋ and History. By Henry 
JAMES Toanme, Author of “ Signs, their Antiquity and 
Derivation,” G0. Crown * d., cloth, 


— 


Tales of Old W By Lieutenant C. 


R. Low. late of H.M.’s Indian Navy, Author of Memoirs 
of Dirtinguisbed Indian Officers,” Illustrations. New 
Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, 


VL 


Men of Faith; or, Sketches from the 


Book of J By the Rev Loxe H, Wiseman, M. A., 
Author or in the Wilderness,” &, Orown 8vo, 5s. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Misread Passages of Scripture. By J. 
99 BROWN, B.A. New Edition, crown 8vo. 


Hcclesia : Church Problems considered 


in a Beries of s. Edited by H. N. Bgruceas D.D. 
Seoond vo, 146, 


The Education of the Heart: Woman's 
Best Work, By Mrs. Irn, Author of The Women of 
Enyland,” &o, 8s. 6d. 


Anecdotes of the Wesleys: ‘Tiustrative |. 


© their Character and Perronal History. By Rev. J. B. 
Warm. New Edition. 8s. 6d. ’ 


Ecce Deus: Essays on the Life and 


Duc ine of Jesus Christ. By Josrrx — D. D. 
Fourth and Obeaper Edition Crown 8vo, 66. 


The Student's Handbook of Christian 
THKOLUGY, By the Rev, BNA Fin Second 


Edition „ dited, with Biographical sketch, by the Rev. 
Joux O Symons Crown &vo, 5s. 


The Daily Prayer-book for the Use of 
FAMILIES. With Additional Prayers for 8 


Edited by Joun Siobonron, D. D. 
Svo, ba, 
London; HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster - row. 


Third Edition, Rearranged, and greatly Enlarged, 
HE HOM@OPATHIC VADE MECUM 


rowan 


of MODERN MEDIOINE and SURGERY. For Junior 
issionaries, 40. 


Practitioners. Students, Olergy meu. M 


% Dr. Ruddock’s ‘Vade Meoum is * * work of the 
kind that hitberto ap re — 1 work on 
domestic is Hkely r . vow of 
none that we can more confiden ly 
Se aa Review. 


t free, Te. 1.1 from . Compton. Homeepathio 
Tad, 2, Finsbury Cir om, London, List of Books free. 


CHURCdH FINANCE, &. 


ACCOUNT. BOOK, for S 
of 126 Meu bers, for three years , 


ACCOUNT-BOUK, No. 1, for Congre- 
gation of abeut 200 Members, for three years 


ACCOUNT-BOOK, No. 2, for + Congre- 
gation of about 350 Members, for three years 


ACCOUNT-BOOK, No. 3, for Congre- 
gation of about 600 Members, for three years 
EN oa printed and adhesive, 


EN WELOPES, printed and adhesive, 
per ° 
BOXES to receive the Weekly Offer- 
. ings. in Polished Oak or Deal, e 4 
size and pattern from 6a. to 


A TABL#IT, with Moveable Fi 
Sx earring te. nee of. em 8 


' Offerings 
THE Cu UROH BOOK : Members Register. 


— 


£0 8 


res, 


P. 
William Freeman, 102, Flect-street. 


the logical | 


Author of ‘‘New Pages of Natural 


JUST PU BLISHED. 


HARMONY of the FOUR GOSPELS. in 
the Authorised Version : ‘following the Harmony of the 
Au 


in Greek. Ry Epwarp. RosBinsoy, LL.D., 
in . with 3 Map. 8v0. 
A New Edition. 8e., boards 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE: a Sermon, de- 
livered in ne Chepel, at the Seventy-first Anni- 
versary of the Re rl Ae 2 ee By the Rev. Jonn 
Stoveutos, D. D. blished by request. Ad., in neat 
cover, 


3 


* 


REOENTLT PUBLISHED. 


ADAGASCAR and its 1 — 
Account of cgrapby, istory, 
ductions of the Island 8 nod’ Manners and ange! the 
People. With a — of 2 ork among the Mala - 
. 
Svo, 6s. 6d., bevelled boards. 


HANDBOOK to 0 GRAMMAR of tbe 
GREEK pw ergy * with a com Vo- 
cabulary, and an of the chief New’ 
ment Synonyms. . by numerous Examples and 
Comments, 3vo, 7s, 6d., boards. 


KARDOO : the Hindoo Orphan. By a Zenava 
Missionary. . Royal 10 mo, ls. 6d., boards; 


Ys., extra boards, gilt 

ROMANCE of MODERN MISSIONS: a 
Home in the Land of Snows, and other Sketches of Mis- 
sionary Life. By Miss BRiGHTWELL. Mngravings. Crown 


8vo, 28. 6d., boards, 


THE PATTERN PRAYER: a Series of 
Discourses on the Lord’s Prayer. By the Rev. F. Bour- 


DILLUN, M. A., Rector of Woolbeding, Sussex. Foolaca 
8vo, 26. boards. . 


CHRISTIAN REVELATION and MODERN 


ASTRONOMY. By Tuomas CHatmers, D.D. A New 
Edition. Fo >lscap 8vo, 2s. 6d., boa:ds. 


THE SPIRIT of LIFE; or, Scripture Testi- 
to * vee Person and Work of the Holy Spirit. 
H. BionERststH, MA., Vicar of Christ 
By her. 8. Ham ; and Author ort The Rock of Ages,” 
40. 3vo, 4s., 0 


A NEW. INTRODUOTION to the STUDY 
of the BIBLE. By E. P. Barrows, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Literature, New York. With Fac-similes of 
Ancient MS3. 8vo, 6s., cloth boards, 


HUGH LATIMER: a Biography. By the Rev. 
R. Demats, M.A. Prepared from Criginal and Contempo- 
rary Documents, With a fine Portrait. 
7s, 6d., boards. 


THE MIDNIGHT SKY: Familiar Notes on 
the Stars and Planets. With Thirty-two Star Maps, and 
ne 

boards fa, extra gilt edgen 8 . 


LETTERS by the Rev. JOHN N Ew TON. 
Inolud ublished. With Biographi- 
cal N 3 of his 4 ar aad Illustrative Notes. 
By the Rev. Josram Burt, M.A. 8vo, 5s., bevelled boards. 


The ous Tract Society, 66, Paternoster-row, and 164, 
ly and e th e Booksellers, 


Just published, in gro, price ls, 


HAT IS THE USE OF INFANT 
BAPTISM?” By the 3 J. R. Prervmay, 
formerly Vicar of Aylesbury, B 


London: — and Co. L Liverpool: A. Selden. 
BSHOrs and COUNCILS. By 4 
Luxus, D. D., M. O. 


** The Obristian Apostolic Church, in her doctrines, Institu- 
tions, and ordinances, as she was settled by Christ and His 
ambaseadors, is exhibited by the author with great Scriptural 
exactness and beauty; while the inrvads of wealth and power 

are ‘raced with a steady hand and discriminating juigment, 
aredwatiy corrupting and defacing the Oburch, until her 
33 purity becomes lost in the meretricivus ornaments of 
otber of harlots and abominations ou the earth, In this 
volume of Dr. Lillie, the well-read divine has a book of easy 
reference to refresh his memory, and the student an epitome 
he would do well consult not seldom.“ — Ddluburgh Daily 
Review, r* 
% Brief and oom prehensive.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


Edinbargh : W. P. Nimmo. London: Simpkin and Marshal), 


Crown 8vo, 


= 
— 


— 


evo, cloth, 8s., 


EOTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of the 

4 HUMAN MIND. By the late Tuomas Brown, M. D., 

of Moral Ph y in the University of Edin. 

burgh, With a l’seface to Leotures on Ethics, by THomas 

Cuaim D D., Edinburgh. And a Memoir of the Author, 

by Davi ELSH, D. D., late Professor of Church History in 
the Universiy of Edinburgh. 


London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


8vo, cloth, 980 pages, 16s , 


Oe, inert a (The DICTIONARY of 
| Historical and Statistical Register, alphabe 

1 2 5 
Br City of London. 


London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 


TO HEADS OF SCHOOLS, TEACHERS, &c. 


A CATALOGUE of APPROVED SCHOOL 
BOOKS, ent post free to a applicant, Special 
terms to all engaged in tuition. Apply to | 


William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, London. 


DIVIDENDS 


10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
This Month’s Number ready. 


[t contains all the ing and Safest Stock and Shara 
vestments. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide 
Mesers. Sharp and Co, Stock and Share Brokers, 
83, Poultry, London (Established 1852), 


Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, B. O. 


of the 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. 6d., 
EW THEORIES and the OLD FAITH: 


Hack ney. 


14. Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
South, Frederick-street. Edinburgh. 


Now ready, price 64., ce 

HE man nnn for 

Conrzurs.— The Prom Father or, the Baptism of 

the Ho — * No. * r Industrial —— 

sane of Se — No. Lil, tiem and 
— otea— Reviews — Extracts 


don; and 


Ax 228 2 1 for the year. 
Yates am! Alexander, 7, S8ymond’s.inn, Chancery-lane, 


— 


New Periodical, 3d. monthly, 


UNDAY MORNING — of Original 
Com — and 1 ised by Rvangetioa Royal svo, toned 
pe OY yal 8vo, pape, 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and all Booksellers. 


TALOGUE of CHEAP SECONDHAND 
‘BOOKS by post for One Stamp. 


Thomas Wilson, 9, Bury New “road, Manchester. 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 


ualities and prices oom pare with 
Some in the trade. The Forms and — 2 22 
under The Companies’ Acta, 1862 and 1867,” — 
stock. Share Certiticates Engraved and aes 
Seals Designed and Executed.—ASH and FLINT, 
— A B. O., and opposite the Railway Stations, 


MAN WHO HAS THE “A, B., C DES.- 

PATCH BOX,” made by Messrs, JENNER and 
KNEWSTUB, will have no excuse for keeping his papers in 
disorder. —Athensoum, 


33, St. James’ street, and 66, Jermyn -street, London, . 


RANCIS MORTON and COMPANY, 
LIMIfED, ENGINSERS and GOVERNMENT OON- 
TRACTORS. Head Offices and Works, NAYLOR-STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 
IRON CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES, &c., 
On a much improved system. 


The Architectural and Structural details under the special 
direction of the Oompany’s Architect. 


Prices on application. 


MOORE & HUNTON, 


CABINET MAKERS & pie mas 
PAUL STREET AND WORSHIP STREET, 


FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 


Beg to solicit an inspection of their Stock of . 
DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY — other 
FURNITURE, in ‘various woods and styles, displayed in 

rooms oon yo Byes | * 70 THOUSAND 
SQUARE FEET of F 


(Houmas 


the staple food of more than Three Hundred Millions 

9 * of oor is unrqu«lled for Blano-Mange, Cus- 
es, Soups, &c., and is the most whole- 

— pee Beene: Bo Food for Children and I avalids, 


OC 8 RITISH CORN-FLOUR 
Makes a delicious Blanc-Mange 
and Baked Pudding. 


RITISH CORN - FLOUR 
Makes nice Infants’ N and for 
25 


CORN - UR 
Maker he bat Os „ nd 


te il 


1 CORN - FLOUR, 
PREPARED FROM RICB, 


On 
Beis 


3 CORN - FLOUR 
Is the best article — offered to 


Booed so 
In Solin Ib., id., and ti Abd., and ald. — 


TESTIMONIALS. 
EDWIW LANKESTER, M b., F.R.S., as: 
‘¢ Rice-Flour is Corn Flour, and I regard this tion of 


Messrs. Colman’s as superior to anything of the kind now 
before the public.“ 


SHERIDAN MUSPRAT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool 
College of Chemistry, writes :— 


‘I can highly recommend it as a palatable and oe 
tible and nutritious food,” * 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL'S 


TABLE JELLIES AND CREAMS, 
IN PINT AND QUART BOTTLES, 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
CALVES’ FEET, ORANGE, LEMON, NOYEAU, 
MADEIRA, VANILLA, ETC, 

Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen ; Wholesale 
of the Manufacturers, 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO HER MAJESTY, 


SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 
—' P — —— tu _ ee 
Published by Arrnurn Mist, at No. 18, Bouverie-strest- 

London; and Printed by Ropertr Kmosrox Bort, Wine 


office- court, Fleet -street, London. — Wednesday, J 
33, 1870, . 
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